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A big howdy to all of our regular readers and welcome to all of those that are just reading 
the mag for the first time! So far this has been a very interesting year and I'm sure it 
will get stranger as we go along. Yes, believe it or not Chiller Theatre won two 
Rondo Awards this year. Chiller Theatre Magazine snagged the Best Magazine 
Cover of the Y ear Award with Daniel Home's incredible Creature From the Black 
Lagoon cover art for the last issue and the Chiller Theatre Expo won the Rondo 
Award for Best Convention Of The Year. 

A giant thanks goes out to Daniel for the beautiful cover (I personally thought 
his Bela Lugosi cover the year before should have won) and a big hand to all the 
staffers at the Chiller Theatre Expo for their hard dedicated work. 

This January we also introduced our first Winter Mini-Chiller and guests and 
attendees seemed to have a great time. Next January we will return with it and I'll 
even try to be there for the entire show. I suffered a leg injury on the first night of 
the show and missed 90% of it. While the show went on I was stuck in my hotel 
room with my foot and leg emerged in ice. Every one of my Chiller staff members 
stepped up to the plate and kept the show running smoothly! These people are the 
best in the business and that's why they're with Chiller. 


1 would once again like to dedicate this issue to my beautiful daughter Sara Jane 
and her mom Susan. If it wasn't for them there would be no Chiller! 


I would also like to give a special thanks to my pal of 23 years Shawn 
McLaughlin, the magazine’s new advertising sales manager. Shawn had been 
away from Chiller for quite a few years, but has now come back strong with the 
magazine and website advertising. When it comes to selling ads... Shawn is the 
man! Excellent job! Keep up the great work. 


miniTORial 


I'd like to thank everyone who worked on this issue to make it so much fun to read. Thanks to Tom 
Weaver for always coming through with fantastic material. Thanks to Louis Paul for the ever 
interesting Chiller Interviews. John Mulez did a great job with his Gaylen Ross interview as did John 
Skerchock with his Bill Moseley chat. As usual, thanks to Bojak for his continuing series of “making 
of’ articles and A1 Baca for outstanding book reviews. And thanks to Harriet for her War of the Worlds 
coverage and Ted for, well, you know... 


Thanks to everyone who made this 
issue possible! And another fine cover by 
Daniel Horne! Oh yeah, Dan won the 
Rondo Award for his last Chiller cover. 


On a very sad note. Chiller has lost one of its beloved friends. Anyone that had ever visited our 
exhibits on the 3rd floor at the convention were greeted by Chi-Chi. Gladys "Chi-Chi" Viddler 
and her daughter Veronica have been worki ng with Chiller for over half a decade and have loved 
coming out and being part of the shows and having fun ! We all miss Chi-Chi and will be thinking 
of her! 
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Time now for everyone to drop what they're doing and get back to their seats. The lights are 
growing dimmer, the buttered popcorn is popping and a new box of sno-caps are being opened. 
Kick up your feet 
and grab a bottle of 
soda pop! The 22nd 
feature is ready to 
begin! 


(Creature From the Black Lagoon) Dan 
is also doing a few storyboards for our 
new film, HELL ON EARTH. 

That’s right.. .It finally happened.. .myself, 
Dave Baumuller (Horror Biz), Kevin 
Clement, John Skerchock and Terry West 
have teamed up to make a horror film. 

You can read all about it on 2 websites. 
www.deadlyspawn.net 
and www.horrorbizfilms.com. 

We will keep you informed every step 
of the way so you can watch the 
nightmare (and fun) of film 
production. We might even have an 
article in the October issue! 

Thanks to Harriet, as usual, for all 
her hard work helping me put 
together this magazine and Monster 
Bash. Also thanks to Robert Finley 
for his kind assistance with this issue. 


Editor-In-Chief 




Models, toys, statues, & figures from around the world. Give us a call! 




C o-starring in 4D Man was another step up in the career of 
Lee Meriwether, primarily because it was her first feature 
film after several years of TV work, but also because the 
former Miss America is, believe it or not, a lifelong horror and 
science fiction movie fan. 

Bom in Los Angeles and raised in Phoenix, the 
daughter of an accountant, Meriwether was attending 
City College of San Francisco in 1954 when a fraternity 
entered her in the Miss San Francisco pageant. The 
green-eyed teenager quickly went from Miss San 
Francisco, to Miss California, to winning the Miss 
America title on the first telecast of the Atlantic City 
pageant. 

Following the end of her one-year reign. Meriwether 
continued appearing on TV and even landed a regular stint 
on NBC's early-morning The Today Show. 


I was using my scholarship money 
from the Miss America pageant to study theater in New York. I 
studied with Lee Strasberg and Curt Conway and Lonny Chapman. 

CHILLER: Were you still on The Today Show around the time 
of 4D Man? 

MERIWETHER: No, I had finished by then. I went on 
The Today Show right after I crowned Sharon Kay 
Ritchie "Miss America 1956," and I was on The Today 
Show the tail end of ‘55, all of ‘56. 1 was their first 
on-air Women's Editor. I also did a few of the Philco 
Television Playhouse shows in New York, 1 did a 
Men of Annapolis at Annapolis, and I went out to 
the West Coast and did a couple of Matinee Theaters. 
But 4D Man was my first movie, so 1 was very excited 
about it. 


In 1958 came the offer of a 4D 
Man leading role from the 
moviemakers at the Valley Forge 
Film Studios in Chester Springs, 
Pennsylvania, producers of that 
year’s surprise box office hit The 
Blob. Robert Lansing starred as Dr. 
Scott Nelson, a research scientist 
who develops the power to go in and 
out of a "fourth-dimensional state" 
and pass intangibly through solid 
objects, without realizing that each 
feat causes rapid aging; now 
mentally unbalanced, he begins 
killing others for their "life energy" 
which restores his own. Lee, 23, 
played Lansing's research lab 
assistant and girlfriend in her film 
debut. 

In subsequent years, 
Meriwether played Catwoman in the 
1966 Batman movie and has been a 
regular on the TV series The Time 
Tunnel, The New Andy Griffith 
Show. Bamaby Jones (Emmy and 
Golden Globes nominations for her 
performance as the daughter-in-law 
and assistant of homespun sleuth 
Buddy Ebsen), The Munsters Today 
(as Lily Munster) and the New York- 
based daytime drama All My 
Children. 


CHILLER: In 1958 when you did 
4D Man, your Miss America victory 
was four years behind you and you 
were working on New York TV. 
LEE MERIWETHER: Yes, and I 
had gotten married in 1958 to [actor] 
Frank Aletter, we were living in his 
apartment in New York, on East 
75th. While I was Miss America, 
and afterwards, I did some TV. And 
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CHILLER: Were you a 
Barnaby movie fan growing up? Did 

Jones you like horror and/or 

science fiction movies at 
all? 

MERIWETHER: I was a 
big moviegoer. And. as for 
horror and science fiction, 
yes. Adored them [laughs]. 
My favorite movie in that 
genre was Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers [1956] oh, 
I just loved that ! Later I got 
to finally meet Kevin 
McCarthy, and that was a 
treat. My favorite movie was 13 Rue Madeleine [1946] with James 
Cagney. 


matinees every Saturday at the Strand Theater in Phoenix, Arizona, 
and one of the first movies of that type that we saw was The Wolf 
Man [ 1941 ] with Lon Chaney, Jr. As Lon Chaney changed into the 
Wolf Man, my brother Don crawled across me to get to my mother, 
to sit on her lap. And she proceeded to tell both of us exactly how 
it was done. 

CHILLER: During the movie? 

MERIWETHER: Yes! And she pretty much hit the nail on the 
head, she said, "They put a little bit of hair on his face, then they 
film a little more, then they put a little more hair on and they film a 
little more. He's not really changing into a werewolf." She told us 
in order to ease Don’s horrible angst. And probably mine! I think 
that took care of any fear I had of [ scary J movies. I was always 
appreciative of that, but.. .it was like, "Aw shucks, maybe she 
shouldn’t have done that," [laughs], ’cause knowing that took away 
all the fun that my friends always seemed to have in scary movies. 
While they were having fun being scared, I would just sit there and 
analyze, "Well, now, how did they slit that guy’s throat.. .?"that sort 
of thing! 

CHILLER: What were your initial impressions of the people who 
made 4D Man? 

MERIWETHER: The organization was a religious organization, 
and they had made religious films. Then, to get more money to 
continue on with that work, they decided to make two science fiction 
movies. They made The Blob, and it was successful enough to 
generate enough money for them to continue with their religious 
work. Then I guess they needed more money, so they decided to do 
4D Man. 



CHILLER: How did the 4D Man people come 
to choose you, do you recall? 

MERIWETHER: No, and I don't recall reading 
for the part or anything. I think I was just asked 
to do the movie. I don’t remember any angst 
about, "Oh, golly, I wonder if I got the part." so 
I'm sure that it came through my agent and I 
got the role. 


CHILLER: And you were looking forward to 
it because it was a movie. 

MERIWETHER: Oh. yes! And because it was 
science fiction, I loved science fiction. When I 
was a little girl, my mother would take us to 


CHILLER: And favorite stars at that time? 

MERIWETHER: I loved any movie with Richard Widmark in it, 
and I loved Don "Red" Barry and Turhan Bey. Those were my 
three favorite actors. When I was young I saw everything that I 
could of theirs, and several times over if I had enough money from 
pulling weeds in the garden. They were the best actors in their 
particular fields: Of all of the B-Westems stars. Don "Red" Barry 
was the best actor. Turhan Bey was the best 
actor in those Universal swashbucklers. And 
then starting in the late ‘40s-early ‘50s, Richard 
Widmark was a wonderful actor. They were all 
outstanding performers. 1 appreciated Igood] 
acting, obviously, at a very young age [laughs] ! 

I’m kinda proud of that. 


CHILLER: Did you find them to be friendly? 

MERIWETHER: Oh, yes, very, very friendly, both the director 
"Shorty" Yeaworth and the producer Jack Harris. Very nice. We 
[cast members "imported" for the movie] were put up in different 
homes. If I'm remembering right, I stayed in the home of "Shorty" 
and his wife. Someone's home, anyway, I know we were not in a 
hotel. Bob Lansing was there with his wife Emily [actress Emily 




was a good actor, and he probably would have 
been wonderful. 

CHILLER: Robert Lansing told an interviewer 
that when he was first approached, the 4D Man 
was not the main character in the movie, his 
brother was. Lansing said he talked "Shorty" 
into making the 4D Man the star before he took 
the role. Does that sound like a Robert Lansing 
move to you? 

MERIWETHER: Bob was very cognizant of 
the way Hollywood works, and the way one 
becomes a star. So I think that probably was 
what happened. 


CHILLER: "Shorty" halfway admitted that to me. He said that 
Lansing was "as helpful and concerned as could be." The exact 
opposite of The Blob's Steve McQueen, who "Shorty" said was 
very difficult! 

MERIWETHER: Oh, yeah. Bob was terrific, he really was, and I 
liked him a lot. I did two movies with him. 4D Man and Namu, the 
Killer Whale [1966], and a couple of TV shows. We remained very 
close friends and family friends. We’d all spent birthdays and 
Christmases and things like that together. 


CHILLER: When they were casting 4D Man, Yeaworth and Harris 
were trying to decide between Robert Lansing and Jason Robards. 
MERIWETHER: I have never heard that! Jason Robards certainly 
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McLaughlin from General Hospital], and they had their new little 
baby, Bobby Lansing, Jr. I babysat with Bobby a couple of times 
while they were able to go and have dinner some place and go into 
town. 

CHILLER: Did everything go smoothly? 

MERIWETHER: No, I know they had problems. The first day of 
filming, they started with a prayer and I think were very respectful 
of each other and all. As it progressed and things went wrong, I saw 
problems. The energy that sustained them seemed to diminish a 
little bit... 

CHILLER: When things would go wrong. 

MERIWETHER: Yes. I felt that maybe they were just not able to 
go back to that energy, or that belief that stimulated their 
involvement. I saw it sort of deteriorating and it made me sad. Bob 
helped a great deal with some of the directing difficulties: "Listen, 
let’s just do this, let’s just rehearse it and rehearse it until we get 
something that will work." And he relieved "Shorty." I think. I 
don’t mean that Bob relieved him of his job [laughs], no, but a 
couple of times Bob relieved "Shorty" of the burden that was kind 
of pressing him down. Bob was able to do that, and do that in a 
gentlemanly way, just to help "Shorty." 


CHILLER: Lansing once told an interviewer 
he was "pretty hammy" in 4D Man. 
MERIWETHER: Oh. now that’s interesting. 
No, I never would think he was hammy.. .he just 
went into a heightened state of being mentally 
deranged. I always believed what he did. So, 
no, I didn’t find him hammy. If I'd seen that. I 
might have said something to Emily [laughs]! 
Also, consider how quickly it was shot and that 
he was injured. 


CHILLER: Injured? 

MERIWETHER: By a blank from one of the guns, when the 
policemen in the movie were shooting at him. This was on one of 
our locations, and we were all driven there. Night-for-night shooting. 
They thought they might get around to shooting a scene of Jimmy 
Congdon and me, so we were brought along just in case, but it was 
mostly going to be Bob working, running away from the police in 
the rain, and there were gonna be policemen shooting at him and 
there were going to be a lot of extras. At one point. Bob came out 
of a building through a door onto a little porch area as he was 
escaping, and the police were shooting at him. He jerked to one 




shooting. He finished out the scene, and then he said. "Uh...gang, I 
think I’m hurt." So they looked, and the side of his face near his 
eye had been hit with wadding, or something, fired by one of the 
guns. They took him immediately to the hospital, and Bob came 
back with the most wonderful story, it was just fabulous. 

Dean Newman, who did the makeup, had designed an old age 
makeup for Bob. because in the movie any time Bob passed through 
any barrier, he got older and older and older. And so in this scene 
where he was running away from the police. Bob had this old age 
makeup on. He didn't touch the makeup until he got to the hospital, 
where that late at night only one doctor and a couple of nurses were 
on duty. Bob said he thought this doctor was from the Middle East 
somewhere, and his knowledge of moviemaking was nil. This doctor 
didn't know anything except, here’s this "old man" coming in, and 
all of a sudden tearing at his skin [laughs] pulling it off! The doctor 
started yelling at Bob, "No, no! Don’t! Don’t do that!" Bob said, 
"No. it's makeup, it's makeup," and still the doctor couldn't really 
comprehend what it was that Bob was doing, and he literally tried 
to grab Bob’s hands away from his face. Part of the latex came off, 
and the doctor screamed. Bob said, "Please, look, look, look. 

I' m not old, 1' m an actor, I' m an actor, " over and over again, 
and finally it got through to the poor doctor. But the doctor 
had nearly collapsed, he almost fainted. He admitted 
that to Bob later, he said, "When I saw you doing that, I 
almost fainted. The blood just raced out of my head!" 

[Laughs] It was really something! 

CHILLER: Speaking of injuries, did you allow yourself 
to be hit in the face playing tetherball in the 
playground scene, or was that an accident? 

MERIWETHER: Oh, no, that was an 
accident 


CHILLER: All from movies and 
TV mishaps, or real life? 
MERIWETHER: The "original” 
was when I was 1 6, 1 was tickling a boy 
and he jumped, and he caught me with 
his elbow right underneath my nose. That 
did the major damage. Then, I guess, the 
tetherball; and then I was hit in the face 
with a basketball. And I hit myself with 
a tennis racket. That’s hard to do [ 
laughs] try and think about how I did 
that. 


CHILLER: I can't imagine! 
MERIWETHER: I have no idea either! 
Oh. remember the bedroom scene where 
Bob is standing over me and I'm 
frightened of him and finally I jump out 
of bed and run away? I hit my head 


on the camera as I passed it on one of the takes! I did that the first 
time, I guess, and then they readjusted the camera angle [so she 
could pass |. Then when I faint at the sight of Bob standing outside 
the door of the house, my "slow-motion fall" was one of the hardest 
things I ever had to do! The first couple times we did the shot, I fell 
as if I had really fainted, and they said, "She went right out of the 
shot!" The camera operator couldn’t "hold" me, he couldn’t pan 
down fast enough. So I had to fall in slow-motion so he could 
follow me to the floor with the camera! 


CHILLER: Robert Strauss, who played your slimy colleague at 
the research center, what memories of him? 

MERIWETHER: He was fun. I wish that I had had a chance to 
talk to him at length, because I imagine he had great stories to tell 
about his career. But he came in and was gone very shortly. Have 
you talked to Jimmy Congdon? He was a charming, witty gentleman 
to watch as an actor. And he was always surprising you. The fall 
down the stairs that he does in one scene, he hadn't done that before 
the actual take. We thought he’d fallen for real, and he said, "No, 
no, no," he'd planned it all. 


CHILLER: So he rehearsed it without the fall, and 
then fell when the camera was rolling? 
MERIWETHER: Yes! And I marveled at him as an 
actor in that night scene in the rain I told you about. It 
was a difficult shooting sequence that we had to do, 
with them pouring water on us, and I think he had to do 
the scene several times. He really was very good, he 
kept his head while all around were going crazy. 
The last time I saw Jimmy was when he did 
a Barnaby Jones with me. It was funny, 
he was married to Mary Fickett years and 
years ago, they're not married now and I 
the gal who replaced Mary Fickett 
on All My Children. 

The world goes around and around! 

And, oh!, Edgar Stehli, he 
was charming, ab-so-lute-ly 
charming. Do you know the 
feeling, when you're watching 
a play, and someone comes on 
stage, and you just go, "Aaaaah, 
yeah. .."you relax, because he’s 
so in command of what he’s doing? 
You think, "This is the man, this is the 
character, this is the real person." That's 
what Edgar Stehli presented, the minute he 
walked on the set. 1 don't think I actually 
had any words with him in 4D Man but I 
remember watching him work a couple of 
scenes and thinking that he was extremely 
good playing the controlling, sneaky boss, 
but appearing to be so nice and so genuine 
and all. He was an awfully good actor. 
Dean Newman, who did the makeup, also 
played a doctor in the show, they gave him a 
role as Bob’s first victim. Then as the gate 
guard they had Guy Raymond, who was then a 
New York actor. A dear, sweet man. Guy later 
came out here to Los Angeles and then we got 


CHILLER: You took it well ! 


MERIWETHER: Thanks [laughs]! 
The ball actually did hit me. ..and that 
hurt! Try and keep laughing while 
you're really hurting! Oh, my nose 
has taken so many jolts! It’s so 
crooked, you have no idea! 
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to really know each other. I 
worked with his wife Ann Morgan 
Guilbert on The New Andy 
Griffith Show, she played my 
sister. Guy has passed away but 
she's still with us and still 
working. By the way, on 4D Man, 
somehow Guy’s soundtrack must 
have been ruined, because that is 
“Shorty’s" voice as the gate guard. 
Guy had a very distinctive voice, 
and when 1 saw 4D Man I went, 
"Oh. for heaven’s sake..." because 
I knew it wasn’t his voice. And 
then 1 realized: "Wait a 
minute.. .that’s “Shorty?!” 


CHILLER: And Patty Duke as a 
little girl killed by the 4D Man. 

MERIWETHER: Little Patty Duke! It’s so funny [laughs], I still 
think she fibbed about her age at the time! I told her that once, and 
she said, "I was nine!" [Laughs] "Okay, all right, all right!" 4D 
Man was just before she did The Miracle Worker [as young Helen 
Keller] on Broadway. 


CHILLER: 1 was always surprised that Lansing kills her in the 
movie. 

MERIWETHER [whispers]: Yes! Well, they were doing a [takeoff] 
on the scene of the Frankenstein Monster and the little girl [in the 
1931 Frankenstein] that's what I figured. Somebody, I've forgotten 
now who. said. "Oh. we shouldn't have the 4D Man kill the girl," 
and I said. ' But he's a monster, he kills people, he can't help it. He 
doesn't want to but he has to. or he’s going to die. It makes him 
more poignant." 


MERIWETHER: I do too. I 
mean, heavens, it was the first 
time that they had ever done any 
kind of [special effects] frame by 
frame. Nowadays it’s just digital 
and the special effects guys can 
do it standing on their heads, but 
in those days the shots of Bob’s 
hand and the shadow on the 
object going through it and 
coming out had to be painted on 
frame by frame. I thought it was 
fabulous. 

CHILLER: In the woods of 
Pennsylvania, what was there to 
do when you weren't working? 
MERIWETHER [laughs]: There 
didn't seem to be much time to do much of any going-places or 
doing-things. We would work long hours and, at the end of the day, 
my memory is that we just all went to bed! Then there was the time 
we lost our cook. My memory fails me as to what happened to him, 
but the possibility that the man had a drinking problem comes to 
mind. So I had to, well, we all had to chip in and help cook meals 
[laughs], so that we would have some food! There weren't any 
restaurants nearby where we could go all together, so we all ate 
communally in the kitchen of the building where we did some of 
the shooting. 


CHILLER: Both "Shorty" and Jack Harris have said that 4D Man 
was a better picture than The Blob. What would you say to that? 
MERIWETHER: That's interesting that they would say that. I 
think they had learned a great deal on The Blob: on that picture, 
they "went to film school." "Shorty" had done religious films 
beforehand. 



CHILLER: In an old interview, you talked about "Shorty" doing 
something startling in the scene where you’re kissing Robert 
Lansing, and you're actually holding a gun and getting ready to 
shoot him. 

MERIWETHER: Yes, he discharged a gun [laughs]! He was in 
that enclosed set with us, and from about two feet away from Bob 
and me, he discharged a gun loaded with a blank, at the same moment 
that I was supposed to be firing 
at Bob. He must have read a book 
about directing that said. "Startle 
the actors, you’ll get something 
wonderful!" Well [laughs], what 
he got was the wonderful spray 
of saliva that you see on the screen 
between Bob and me as we 
jumped apart when the gun went 
off! 

CHILLER: For a little company 
in Middle-of-Nowhere, 

Pennsylvania, that usually did 
religious movies, I think they 
went the extra mile and then 
some. 1 really think 4D Man’s "a 
cut above." 


CHILLER: And then, with The Blob, he and Harris went to "sci-fi 
feature film school." let’s say. 

MERIWETHER: Yes! Also, 4D Man had a good script, and it was 
easier for audiences to swallow the plot of 4D Man. As a result, it 
did well and it was accepted, because it was in the realm of 
possibility. The Blob was.. .well... [Laughs] At least it didn’t do 
anything to destroy Steve 
McQueen’s career! Incidentally, 
several years later I traveled around 
with Jack Harris when 4D Man was 
released with another title [Master 
of Terror], we did a publicity tour 
down into the South. We went to a 
few cities, publicizing the re- 
release of the movie. I remember 
going to Atlanta, and [at the 
Underground Atlanta mall] going 
to see that diorama that they have 
of the Civil War. 

CHILLER: You just re-watched 
the movie, so, what do you think 
of it in 2005? Do you think it holds 
up? 
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MERIWETHER: Oh, 
yes, I really do! 1 was 
really rather amazed at 
my performance! I 
thought, "Why, for 
heaven's sake...l wasn’t 
half-bad!" There were 
line deliveries that I 
thought, "Hey.. .that’s 
pretty good!" [Laughs] 

And as I watched the 
movie, a lot came back to 
me. You know the scene 
where Jimmy Congdon 
first arrives at the 
research center and 1 say 
to him, "I’m the good 
fairy who passed you 
through the gate." Well, 
in one take, just as I said "fairy," a fly landed on my nose [laughs]! 
I would give anything for that piece of film, but I’m sure it’s gone. 
We were all in hysterics, we laughed and laughed. After that, trying 
to get back to acting the way we were supposed to in the scene was 
very hard! I also saw that I wore my own clothes in the movie, I 
forgot all about that. Remember the scene in the restaurant where 
Jimmy and I dance, and he puts his hand on my back and then takes 
it away because my dress is backless? That's my wedding gown, 
shortened to be used at a later date, and it was, it was used in 4D 
Man! I hated the swimsuit I wore in the scene with Bob and Jimmy 
in the park. In that scene, I wore a swimsuit, Jimmy wore a bathing 
suit, but Bob was fully dressed. Bob refused to wear a bathing suit, 
he even wore a jacket! I don't know why he refused to wear a 
bathing suit, because he didn’t have a bad figure at all. But he just 
felt self-conscious about... something, I guess. 

Oh, and I found a mistake in the film! Whenever Bob was in the 
fourth dimension, you heard that "oooo-wooo-oooo-wooo" sound. 
Well, in the scene in the rain where he’s running from the police, at 
one point that sound is on, but he grabs one of the metal bars of a 
railing to swing underneath. His hands should have passed right 
through it. Good heavens. I’ve seen the movie several times, but 
never caught that before! 

CHILLER: Was the experience of making 4D Man better or worse 
than you thought it would be? 

MERIWETHER: 1 didn't have any expectations, I just couldn’t 
wait to do a movie! It was a wonderful experience, even though I 
felt the spiritual quality of the work being done by some of the crew 
seemed to deteriorate as things went wrong. Toward the end, they 
pulled themselves together, and then the spirit became revitalized. 
If you drew a graph, it started up high, and went down, dipped and 
then went back up again. 


Lansing went back to 
New York for something 
and 4D Man was on 
television, it was on the 
Million Dollar Movie on 
Channel 9 in New York. 
Million Dollar Movie 
played the same movie 
twice a day. seven days a 
week, the same movie! 
Bob was so funny, he 
said, "Oh, Lee, our 
careers went downhill 
when the movie first 
came out. Can you 
imagine what’s gonna 
happen with it on seven 
days a week?" [Laughs] 
He joked about it, but 
I think both he and I were... I know I was... I was proud of that first 
effort. I really was. It was a good joke. Bob saying, "What’s going 
to happen to our careers with it on seven days a week?." but I know 
we were both proud of 4D Man. 

4D MAN (Universal-International. 1959) 

A Fairview Production: Produced by Jack H. Harris; Co-Producer 
& Director: Irvin S. Yeaworth, Jr.; Screenplay: Theodore Simonson 
& Cy Chermak; Original Idea: Jack H. Harris; Photography: 
Theodore J. Pahle (Deluxe Color): Music Composed & Conducted 
by Ralph Carmichael; Art Director: William Jersey; Editor: William 
B. Murphy; Sound: Carl Auel & Robert Spies; Special Effects: 
Bart Sloane; Production Manager: Jerry Franks; Music Supervisor: 
Jean Yeaworth; Cameraman: Thomas E. Spalding; Set Decorator: 
Don W. Schmitt; Makeup Artist: Dean Newman; Assistant to 
Producer: A1 Bennett; Studio Manager: Frank B. Fuhr; Continuity: 
Peggy Sturms: Produced at Valley Forge Film Studios; Released in 
October 1959; British title: The Evil Force: Re-released in 1965 as 
Master of Terror; 85 minutes 

Robert Lansing (Dr. Scott Nelson). Lee Meriwether (Linda Davis), 
James Congdon (Dr. Tony Nelson), Robert Strauss (Dr. Roy Parker), 
Edgar Stehli (Dr. Theodore W. Carson), Patty Duke (Marjorie), Guy 
Raymond (Fred), Chic James (B-Girl), Elbert Smith (Police Capt. 
Rogers), George Kara (Police Sgt. Todaman), Jasper Deeter (Mr. 
Welles), Dean Newman (Dr. Brian F. Schwartz), John Benson ( 
Reporter) 


CHILLER: Since 4D Man was your first movie, you must remember 
where you saw yourself on the big screen for the first time...? 
MERIWETHER: Oh, dear. 


CHILLER [laughs]: Or maybe you don't! 

MERIWETHER: Isn't that something? It had to have been some 
little movie theater in New York. That's so funny, the fact that I 
can’t remember. I do remember that at some point later on. Bob 
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A barely remembered science fiction film appeared during the '70's 
among the burst of big-budgeted science fiction films like LOGAN’S 
RUN, STAR WARS and CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
KIND - a low budget space thriller, called STARSHIP INVASIONS 
( 1977). Following some TV exposure and release into home video, 
it eventually disappeared. Nearly forgotten by film buffs in the genre 
for nearly 30 years, this Canadian-made movie is bizarre and on the 
edge of campiness, but entertaining nonetheless. It bears a thinly 
disguised homage to old Republic sci fi serials, boasting stars like 
Robert Vaughn and Christopher Lee (whose autobiography, not 
surprisingly, neglects any mention of the film). 

This tale is classic vintage, but a familiar one. A group of evil 
alien refugees from a dying planet led by Christopher Lee. 
engineer UFO abductions of earthlings for breeding 
purposes, to determine if the planet is fit for 
habitation. Their first victim is a simple- 
minded farmer, who in an unbelievable 


alien! As UFO sightings increase and numbers of people 
mysteriously vanish, the combined might of the military fire on the 
craft. Opposing Lee are a group of peaceful aliens . who have bulbous 
heads and wear white leotards. They have established a base beneath 
the Atlantic Ocean, whose sole purpose is to protect earth from any 
alien invasion. There is even the obligatory robot, played by an 
unidentified actor, wearing an odd-shaped helmet, a white plastic 
jumpsuit and gloves. He predictably obeys commands, like a trained 



dog (to avoid any confusion, Lee and his followers wear black 
leotards with odd-shaped headgear). After nearly causing global 
destruction by telepathically inducing earthlings to commit mass 
murder and sucide by means of an orbiting saucer. Lee's plans of 
conquest are foiled after UFO authority. Professor Robert Vaughn, 
join forces with the peaceful aliens. After a fierce outer space battle, 
where his fleet of saucers are destroyed. Lee suicide-crashes into 
the dark side of the moon. 

All of the aliens communicate with each other by telepathy, so the 
actors wander in and out of scenes without uttering a word, while 
their thoughts come in over the screen. As Lee has most of the 
closeups, his solemn pokerfaced acting style, unfortunately, becomes 
monotonous. Despite the obvious limited budget, the camerawork 
and special effects, when the climatic war between the fleet of 
saucers in outer space takes place, it's impressive; especially a 


scene showing a fleet of saucers flying between the sun and another 
planet. 

Fifty-four year old veteran cameraman Mark Irwin, whose credits 
include WES CRAVEN'S NEW NIGHTMARE, INNOCENT 
VICTIM, SOMETHING ABOUT MARY and SCREAM recalls 
his experiences working with writer-director Ed Hunt on STARSHIP 
INVASIONS as well as his memories of the stars, Christopher Lee 
and Robert Vaughn. 


Chiller Theatre : What’s your background before you got 
involved with STARSHIP INVASIONS ? 

Mark Irwin : Ever since I'd seen my first movie, in my hometown 
of Toronto, I made up my mind to be part of the business. I went to 
film school and did what every cameraman in Canada did to get 
experience - documentaries, promotional films, industrials, 
sponsored films, anything and everything. Ed Hunt was a graduate 



fled to Canada to avoid the draft. 

There were over 50,000 draft 
dodgers in Canada, so he wasn't 
alone. But they contributed a 
big slice of culture to Canada. I 
don’t know if you’re familiar 
with 'Ruth’s Clothing,’ shoes, 
clothing, fashion and all that 
stuff - they're big all over the 
world - but the two guys that 
started that company were draft 
dodgers. 

CT : How did you get invoved 
with Ed Hunt? 

MI : At that time. Ed was 
making porno films and was tied 
up with a producer Ken Gord. 

These were soft core, the censor 
in Ontario was very powerful. He was directing porno for a producer, 
who owned a theatre chain, called the Pussycat Theatres. That's 
what it was like in those early days from around 1969 to the ‘70’s. 
When videotape appeared on the scene, everything changed. 

CT : What was your first feature you worked on? 

Mi : It was a film called POINT OF NO RETURN that Ed directed. 
It was shot on 16mm and blown up to 35mm. My second feature, 
also with Ed. was a porno called DIARY OF A SINNER. That was 
in 35mm, both films were shot in color and were released theatrically. 
I was a camera assistant on DIARY OF A SINNER. This was around 
‘73 or ‘74. 

CT : Was it true that Canada was subsidizing film makers 
around this time, to compete against the Hollywood product? 

MI : Yes, but none of the films I worked on with Ed, including 
STARSHIP INVASIONS were financed by the government. I 
remember Ed telling me that he did get some development money 
at the beginning, where he shot some tests, did some drawings and 
shot some special effects of a flying saucer. The original title of 
Ed's script was LEGION OF THE WINGED SERPENT. Ed 
originally began working on the script around the end of ‘75, before 
POINT OF NO RETURN was finished. 

CT : Did Ed have any difficulty getting financing? 

MI : Ed told me that he and Ken Gord originally sent the WINGED 
SERPENT script and our proposals to over a hundred film companies 
and producers in Canada and Los Angeles, trying to get financing, 
only to find out there was no interest in science fiction at that time. 
I remember one producer telling him, ‘There's only one science 
fiction movie that ever made any money and that was 2001: A 
SPACE ODYSSEY and Kubrick was a genius, so that don't count! 
CT : So, how did you finally get financing? 

Ml Ed’s tests eventually interested the Glick Bros, who were 
millionaires and had a huge, plush office with their private screening 
room in Toronto, where you could see the dailies. They were in 
their sixties and owned the rights to the old Hal Roach films. They 
were looking for young film makers and Ed Hunt was an American 
who had a track record of finishing films on time and within a budget. 
CT : When did the title change from LEGION OF THE 
WINGED SERPENT occur? 

MI : As soon as the Glick Bros, arrived, things began rolling. The 
first thing they did was change the title to ALIEN ENCOUNTER. 
Although there wasn’t a government subsidy involved, in order to 
get a tax writeoff, you had to get your principal photography 
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completed by December of ‘76, 
but there was still second unit 
photography involving UFO's, 
which included shooting 
models and special effects stuff. 
So. when editing began in ‘77, 
we still were doing second unit 
stuff until the summer of '77. It 
was finally answer printed 
during the late summer of '77 
and released that Fall. To the 
best of my knowledge, 
STARSHIP INVASIONS was 
the first picture that originated 
inside Canada, was finished, 
picked up and distributed by a 
major studio. After the picture 
was finished the Glick Bros, 
showed it to a Warner Bros, executive who had an office in Toronto. 
After the Los Angeles office looked at it, they agreed to distribute 
ALIEN ENCOUNTER and set a date for it to open. The title finally 
was changed to STARSHIP INVASIONS after the Glick Bros, ran 
a full page in Variety. Columbia Pictures spotted it a few years earlier, 
before Speilberg began CLOSE ENCOUNTERS. So, an agreement 
was reached that, aside from the title change, Warner Bros, would 
not release it with a heavy UFO theme. STAR WARS was a big hit 
earlier that year, so they decided to stress the space opera aspect in 
their marketing approach. Ed was unhappy with this, as there was 
no UFO material in our trailer and in the ad campaign. He edited an 
alternate trailer that featured a lot of UFO shots, but the Glick Bros, 
refused to use it. 

CT : Was there a particular studio in Toronto where the film 
was shot? 

MI : It wasn't a studio, but a warehouse located in the east side of 
Toronto. The building was originally used as a Creamery, where 
milk was bottled. All of the special effects were done in this 
warehouse, including interiors of the 
spaceships. 

CT : Do you have any memories 
of Warren Keillor, who was 
responsible for the special effects 
in the film? 

MI : Warren was a kind of a child 
genius. He was a sculptor and an 
artist, who made art out of hubcaps 
and all kinds of that stuff. He was 
a crazy inventor, who connected 
with Ed and got him excited about 
spaceship design, in other words, he 
was another UFO conspiracy theory 
kind of guy. He designed the shape 
of the starships and also the full- 
sized spaceship that was actually just 
a half circle, where the camera sees 
just that side. 

CT : I recall in the film Robert 
Vaughn and Henry Ramer 
discovering this huge space ship 
saucer in the distance. What was 
this mockup made of ? 




MI : Well, the spaceship was 
very rudimentary, a steel frame 
kept it off the ground. To get 
that spherical shape, it had two 
rubber, plastic swimming 
wading pools, they turned one 
upside down and the other 
right side up, stitched the 
edges together and filled it 
with air and that's what 
used. 

CT : Did Keillor have 
anything to do with the 
minature spaceships? 

MI : Yes, he handcrafted all 
of those on a lathe, a mold and 
a pottery wheel and all kinds 
of stuff. They were made out 
of a compound acrylic, the 
kind of hard material that you make football helmets out of. 

CT : How big were the minatures? 

Ml : The minatures were about the size of a grapefruit. For scenes 
involving a saucer flying over a countryside or a city, Dennis Pike, 
a special effects photographer, built a three dimensional animation 
stand containing a big picture window mounted on three axis and 
floaters that will go left and right, up and down, forward and back. 
He drilled a hole in the middle of that at 90 degrees and inserted a 
tiny flying saucer the size of a silver dollar. Motors were attached 
to this stand and moved the mirror containing this tiny saucer 
forward, back, left, right, up and down. Because this minature had 
to look big, it had to get closer to the lens, which meant we needed 
more depth of field. So, we used a wide angle lens that would hold 
focus from eighteen inches to infinity. That was the rig we created 
for the show and could have done more with it, but never did. Film 
makers do things with optical printers and computers now instead 
of on the set effects. 

CT : Was all this done in the 
warehouse? 

MI : No, that all was done on 
location, so we could find a vantage 
point, a country road with soldiers 
shooting at spaceships. This was 
the terrestial stuff, but the saucers 
in outer space stuff was done in the 
warehouse. 

CT : There was a scene where 
Robert Vaughn and Henry 
Ramer discover a large sphere- 
like patch of scorched earth, 
indicating a possible landing site 
for a spaceship. How did your 
special effects people create this 
scene ? 

MI : Most of the blackness came 
from burning rubber tires, which I 
believe is toxic, which is why we 
chose a lonely location. As the 
producers wanted to keep costs 
down, we economized. For the 
scenes of the interiors in Robert 


Vaughn's home, we used the 

real thing. Christopher Lee 
and Robert Vaughn was a big 
deal at that time for someone 
who was starting out in his 
first legit feature. 

CT : How was Christopher 
Lee to work with? 

MI : He was the best. In fact, 
because he never says a word, 
because he's a telepathic alien 
he was free to give more 
expression physically rather 
than verbally and he was great. 
We had set problems and 
schedule problems. We had to 
make aliens move in certain 
ways to help compromise 
what wasn't there and so on. 
He was very understanding and accomodating, whereas some actors 
were reluctant to do that. The only time he showed any kind of 
dissatisfaction was when Lee arrived at his hotel a day before for 
costume fittings and the production manager told Ed that Mr. Lee is 
unhappy with his costume and wouldn’t go before the cameras until 
it was fixed! When Ed got there and examined Lee' s costume - the 
false shoulders and the extra padding made the actor look ridiculous. 
Lee said. 'Look, I can't wear this!' Ed agreed and instructed the 
wardrobe guy to make adjustments on his costume. They lost three 
hours of shooting because the production manager didn’t check out 
Lee’s costume earlier. 

CT : Do you recall how much Lee and Vaughn were paid for 
their services? 

Ml : I don’t recall, but I'm sure Lee was paid more than Vaughn 
or anyone else in the film. Also, we only had Lee for about a week 
or ten days and since he was in most of the scenes, we had to get all 
of his scenes in the can as fast as we could. 

CT : How was Robert Vaughn to work with? 

Ml : It would seem at the 

time he was kind of doing 
this for the money and not 
to further his career. He was 
personable and professional 
with his fellow actors, but if 
he found difficulties in doing 
a scene, he would discuss it 
with Ed, away from the set. 
CT : Did Ed ever have 
any of the other actors give him any problems on the set? 

MI : No, but one of the props used in the film did. I remember 

Ken Gord, one of the producers, running up to Ed on the second 
day of shooting saying, ‘We got a problem with the robot helmet!' 
The robot was called Durbal and was played by an actor or stuntman 
named Steve, who complained about the bulky helmet during the 
first day of shooting. There was a scene where he was supposed to 
fall down a large flight of stairs. The wardrobe guy tried to get him 
ready for the cameras, but the helmet wouldn't completely fit over 
his head, it wasn’t molded properly and was gouging his face. Since 
there wasn't time to make another helmet, we had to make 
adjustments on the helmet and lost several hours of shooting. We 
tried several actors until we found one who managed to cover his 
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head with the helmet, but it still 
was a tight fit and the actor 
finished his scenes with bruises on 
his face. 

CT: Do you recall who 

designed those black leotards 
costumes and odd-shaped 
headgear worn by the evil 
aliens? 

MI : I believe Ed and a costume 
designer got together on this. This 
brings to mind one of the difficult 
times we had making this picture. 

It was during a cold winter 
Canadian day when we began to 
shoot our first outdoor scene on 
location. These involved a few 

very uncomfortable actors wearing nothing but those black leotards. 
It was so cold they were unable to stop shivering and their teeth 
were actually clacking! The wardrobe lady put blankets over them 
before filming began and as soon as we were ready to begin shooting, 
Ed would tell the lady to remove the blankets and yelled to the 
actors, 'Stop shivering and do the scene!' As soon as the filming 
stopped, they would start to shiver again. Also, those tight black 
leotards made it difficult to go to the bathroom! In order to perform 
this natural function, they had to use the mobile dressing room where 
they had to remove their entire costume to use the bathroom! I'm 
unsure whether Lee was subjected to this indignity also. 

CT : I noticed the actors who played the good aliens in white 
costumes were wearing elaborate bubble-headed makeup. Did 
these prosthetics give them any problems? 

MI : The actors were Daniel Pilon and Tiiu Leek. 

Pilon played Anaxi, the leader of the good 
aliens. He and his brother were a kind of 
Robert Dinero and A1 Pacino of French 
Canadian cinema at the time. They were 
big movie stars. Daniel later moved to 
Los Angeles to make it as an Aaron 
Spelling kind of DYNASTY TV guest 
star and he was great. Leek was an 
Estonian actress who ended up right after 
that getting a job as a local news reporter 
for Global Television. There's an 
Estonian community in Toronto, so she 
was the 'Golden Girl’ from that crowd. 

Both of them had to arrive at the 
warehouse very early in the morning to get 
their makeup applied, before the crew and the 
rest of the cast got there. They complained about 
wearing these makeups as it irritated their skin, 
especially under those hot lights. The prosthetics 
were made of rubber latex created by the Maureen 
Sweeney Agencies, located in Toronto. But Pilon 
and Leek were real pros and didn't let their 
discomfort interfere with shooting. In order 
to make the seams of their makeup 
disappear for closeups (a seam is 
where the edge of the prosthetic 
makeup meets the actor's 
skin), I created a 


lighting effect hot enough to bum 
out those seams for closeups. 

CT : There were some 

impressive effects showing a 
fleet of saucers flying in space 
in combat toward the end and 
a beautiful shot of one of the 
saucers circling the moon. Were 
these effects done in the 
warehouse? 

MI : Yes, the moons were like 

four feet in diameter. These were 
composites, also made by Dennis 
Pike. He was in his later years, 
but he still had the skill and did 
the multiple passes of the flying 
saucers, which are flying in the 
fleet through the universe. We just had them on a pylon and 
everything else was drapped in velvet, so you didn't see anything. 
Then we dollied toward them, then cut. did another pass, another 
one, so we multiexposed. Then we rewound the film, did it again 
and again and if you watch it, you'll see them flying smoothly 
through the universe, it was all composited. You couldn't take it 
apart, because it was one piece of film. You had to reshoot it, so it 
kind of stayed that way. 

CT : Aside from the stars Lee and Vaughn, there were over 
forty people in the cast. Were they Canadians and members of 
a union? 

MI : As this was a low budget film, me and the crew were non- 
union, but most of the actors were members of a Canadian actors 
union. With the exception of Lee and Vaughn, everyone on 
the film was Canadian, except Ed Hunt who was bom 
and raised in Whittier, California. 

CT : Do you remember how much 

STARSHIP INVASIONS cost to make? 

MI : Yeah, it cost $ 870,000. It would 
probably cost three times that amount to make 
this kind of film today. 
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By Tom Weaver 


The Little Studio of Horrors 

Regal Films was one of the 1 
1 950s’ top producers*of 
B-budgeted horror and ^sci-fi flicks 
•: —and MAURY DEXTER 
has all the inside stories! 


O ver the years, fans of the genrd films of the 1 950’s have devoted 
much ink to speed-demon moviemakers like Roger Corman, 
Sam Katzman and others, too often overlooking another B-movie 
mill where the assembly line was similarly stuck on overdrive: Regal 
Films, the Robert L. Lippert production company cranking out mini- 
budgeted features by the truckload for bottom-of-the-bill 20th 
Century-Fox release. Beginning in 1956, the company (later called 
Associated Producers Inc.) churned out dozens of low-cost features, 
among them Westerns, war dramas and, their most enduring releases, 
science fiction thrillers, among them Kronos, Return of the Fly, 
The Alligator People, The Unknown Terror, Hand of Death and the 
foreign-made Curse of the Fly, Witchcraft and The Last Man on 
Earth, among many others. 

Maury Dexter got in on the ground floor at Regal, landing a 
clerical job there just prior to the start of production of their first 
movie, then working his way up the Lippert ladder to become 
producer and director of nearly a score of films of his own. The 
long list includes 1963’s House of the Damned, a haunted house- 
type chiller with a cast that included actual circus freaks(!). and 

in 


The Day Mars Invaded Earth, an eerie, low-key story of Martian 
retaliation against Earth's top space scientist. A native of Arkansas. 
Dexter had moved to California as a boy and first entered the business 
as a teenage actor in a Three Stooges short. Uncivil War Birds ( 1 946). 
After a few additional movie roles, he busied himself with stage 
and TV work until the Korean War intervened; Dexter picks up his 
own story from here... 

MAURY DEXTER: In 1950. when North Korea invaded South 
Korea. I was drafted. I was 23. I was on the front lines for nine 
straight months. After I got hit in the knee, they put me in Special 
Services. Then when I came back [to the U.S.] and was waiting to 
be discharged, I was in Special Services at Camp Roberts in Northern 
California. It was my job to bring up so-called stars from Hollywood 
to entertain the troops on Saturday nights in the auditorium. One 
guy who appeared regularly in the shows was a comedian named 
Hank McCune. He had a radio show at that time and was planning 
on doing a TV series. I met Hank several times, and one time he 
said, "I understand you're getting out in a couple of weeks. Here’s 


my card. If you need a job. call me and I'll see what I can do for 
you." I was grateful for him being concerned, but... [laughs] ...but 
I didn't think this guy had much talent, frankly, and I thought to 
myself, "With all due respect. Hank. I think you’re going to have 
your hands full just taking care of yourself!" 

Well, when 1 came back [to Hollywood] in 1 952 or '53, 1 couldn’t 
get arrested. Things were really looking bad and money was running 
out when 1 remembered McCune’s card, I called him and he said, 
"I’m shooting a TV series [The Hank McCune Show], come on 
over here!" I went over and, sure enough, he was doing two shows 
a week. He asked me if I wanted a job, and I said. "Ohhhh, I sure 
do!" He said, "I’m gonna write in a part for you," which he did. 
But after about four or five months of that, I went to him one day 
and I said, "Hank, I appreciate what you're doing for me. but I can’t 
live on $80 a week." He said, "Okay, you can become my dialogue 
director and I’ll pay you an additional $80, so that’s 160.” Well, to 
me that was a lot of money! I did that for about two and a half, 
three years, and along the line. I met Harold Knox, The Hank 
McCune Show’s production manager-first assistant, and we took a 
liking to each other right away. 

CHILLER THEATRE: And was it through him that you got 
your foot in the door at Regal Films? 

DEXTER: That’s right. When the McCune show was cancelled, 
Harold went to work for Bob Lippert, who in those days was making 
a lot of little pictures. Four or five months later, Harold called me 
and said, "I’m on a real cheap show, a five-day Western [1956’s 
Naked Gun], but if you need a job. come on over and I’ll put you to 
work." I went over, and he said, "I’m gonna pay you out of petty 
cash because there’s nothing in the budget, and Lippert’s got a guy 
named Bill Magginetti who watches every buck. I really need you 
as an assistant, and I’m gonna give you 100 bucks a week." And 
then he added, "Bill Magginetti, the production head of the company, 
comes over every morning to see how things are going." He 
described Bill to me and he said, "If you’re on stage and you see 
this guy coming in, get the hell in the back office and don’t come 
out. 'cause I can't explain your presence here!” Two or three days 
later, I looked up and I saw this guy that I knew must be Magginetti 
and I took off. The next day, I saw this guy again and I look off. We 
finished the movie and I was helping Harold wrap up all of the 
paperwork, and he said to me, "Hey. jump in the car, take all of 
these checks over to Lippert’s offices and get Bill Magginetti to 
sign 'em all. Tell him you’re a messenger, wait for 'em and bring 
'em back to me." 

I went over and for the first time went into Lippert’s headquarters, 
and soon I was sitting in Bill Magginetti’s 
office as he was signing the checks. I didn't 
say a word and he never looked up at me, he 
just kept signing. When he was about halfway 
through, suddenly he asked. "How long you 
been working for Harold Knox?" I didn’t 
know what to say, because no matter what I 
said I was going to get Harold into a lot of 
trouble. He said, "Awww, come on, come on. 

I saw you over there, I know you were doing 
something. And let me tell you something: I 
know Harold’s paperwork, and the paperwork 
that’s come across my desk. Harold Knox 
didn’t do!" [Laughs] I told him Naked Gun 
was my first show, and he said. "We just signed 
a seven-year deal with 20th Century-Fox to 
make 20 pictures a year. I need a first-class 
assistant, and I’ve seen your work. so.. .when 



do you want to go to work for me?" I said, "How ’bout. ..now?" I 
went to work not knowing what I was going to do exactly. He gave 
me an office next to his and he showed me how to do the chart of 
accounts and all the ropes, everything. I'm a fast learner, I will say, 
so 1 picked it up very quickly. 

CT: Do you recall being on the sets of movies like Kronos and 
She Devil and — 

DEXTER: Yes. but I can’t tell you anything about them because 
we were making the pictures so fast in those days that it’s [now all 
a blur]. In fact, we seldom ever got a chance to see 'em when they 
were finished! They went right in to Fox. and Fox put 'em right 
into distribution. And I became pretty darn proficient. I hope I 
don't sound like I’m patting myself on the back, but I’m proud of a 
guy who had absolutely no background in production doing what I 
did! We had as many as five movies shooting independently at the 
same time. Those were the original Regal Films for 20th Century- 
Fox release. 

Up in Lippert 's office they would always have a production 
meeting on every movie before it started. There was Lippert, a 
production manager, the director, the producer. Bill Magginetti and 
myself. I had been in several meetings, maybe a half a dozen, and 
I never opened my mouth. I'd sit there with paperwork and listen 
and make notes. Bob had a very bad habit of yelling, he loved to 
yell at people. And I had a very good habit of hating people who 
yelled at me [laughs] — I couldn't stand people yelling when all 
they had to do was ask a question. 

CT: When did you get your first opportunity to produce? 

DEXTER: Well, I almost had an opportunity in 1958 with a picture 
called I Married a Monster from Outer Space. [Director] Gene 
Fowler. Jr., and [screenwriter] Lou Vittes did two or three movies 
for us. and one day Gene came to me and he told that he and Lou 
had concocted this I Married a Monster thing — at that point, they 
had a first draft. Gene asked me if I would 
take it to Lippert, and I said sure. But right 
away I also said. "Gene, with all due respect, 
[the title] is ridiculous. This is an AlP-type 
title. This is not a Lippert title." Gene said, 
"Well. ..give it to him," and I said okay. Of 
course. Bob said, without even reading the 
script, "No, no. Tell Gene I’m not interested, 
and thank him very much." 

I had heard that Paramount Pictures was 
starting to get into the second feature market. 
I told Gene, "I’ll set up an appointment at 
Paramount. You, Lou and 1 will all go over 
and pitch this thing." I went over with Gene 
and Lou and I pitched it — I pitched and I got 
the deal. A week or two later, I went to Bob 
Lippert and I said, "I’ve got an opportunity to 
go to Paramount to produce a movie with 
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I Married A Monster From Outer Space 


Fowler and Vittes, and I'd like to get about 
six weeks off." And he said, "No, there’s no 
way you're going to get out of here. There’s 
too much to do. I love you dearly, but forget 
it, it’s not gonna happen." I said. "Fine. 

You're the boss." I went back to Gene and 1 
said, "I can't do the picture, but I’ll go back 
to Paramount and set you up as producer," 
and I did that. They made the movie, and 
Gene got 25 percent — I negotiated that. I 
got, I think, $500. Now. the only reason I’m 
telling you this is that I just recently read 
what Gene said about I Married a Monster 
in the interview you did with him and not 
only was I not mentioned but, according to him, he did everything. 
And it's not true. So that's my take on Mr. Fowler! 

CT: So what was your first movie as producer? 

DEXTER: The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come [ 1961 ]. It was 
shot mainly on the back lot at Fox but we did all of the war stuff and 
so on up at Big Bear. While I was up there, I got a call from my best 
friend at that time Harry Spalding, the head of the writing department 
at Lippert. Harry said, "Maury, you're in for a shock. Lippert just 
fired Magginetti and he wants you to take over the reins of the whole 
business." I told Harry I wasn’t going to do it. Bill was not only 
my mentor, he was a personal, close friend. 

About a week later, we came in on a Saturday from location to 
continue shooting at Fox on the following Monday. The next day, 
Sunday. Lippert called me at home. He said, "First thing in the 
morning, I want you in my office." When 
I walked in the next morning, nobody there 
but just the two of us, he said, "I want you 
to take over" and blah blah blah. I said. 

"Wait a minute. Let’s get back to 
Magginetti." He said, "I’m not going to 
discuss that because that’s none of your 
business, that’s strictly between Bill and 
I, and I’m justified in what I did." And I 
said, "I don’t think you are. Bob, because 
I know the story." He said, "Listen. I need 
you on the job, there’s nobody here who 
can do this. I don’t care what you say, 
you’re gonna take the job." I said, "I’ll 
take it on three conditions." He almost 
swallowed his cigar. I’m telling you, 
giving him conditions was like giving the 
Pope conditions! He went, "Conditions? 

Conditions?!," and he jumped out of his 
chair. "How dare you come in here and 
talk to me that way!" I thought he was 
going to have a heart attack! 

I said, "I'll take it on three conditions. 

One.. .if you ever yell at me the way you 
yelled at Magginetti, I will walk so fast 
you won’t know what hit you. I will never 
yell at anybody, I have never been guilty 
of it, and I will not have anybody yell at 
me. There’s not enough money in the 
world." Lippert said a few things under 
his breath and then he asked, "What else?" 

I said, "Number two, I want double what 
Magginetti was getting, because he was 
the most underpaid person in this 
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operation." He was — he and I were the two 
most underpaid people. I said, "You got a 
bookkeeper downstairs making as much 
money as we do, and we’re running the 
company." Lippert said. "Okay, kid. What’s 
the third condition?" I said, "I want to 
continue to produce. Every few projects 
along the line, if I like it, I want to produce 
it. Apparently I’m doing a good-enough job 
on this one I’m on now, 'cause otherwise you 
wouldn’t have me in here." He said, "You 
got it, kid." That was how I started 
producing. 


CT: So did Lippert keep his promise never to yell at you? 
DEXTER: After that point, in my presence, he never yelled at any 
single person or employee again, as long as I was with him. Well, 
with one exception, which I’ll tell you about later. And with one 
exception — the same exception! — I never heard the man ever use 
profanity. 

CT: How did you get your start directing? 

DEXTER: By that time we’d cut down to about maybe two, three 
pictures a month, instead of what we had been doing. Nevertheless, 
one day Bob said, "We're making too many movies, and Fox can't 
distribute them because they don’t have enough A-features to go 
with 'em. I have a feeling they want to try to get out of the contract, 
so what I want to do is to see if we can make these pictures any 
cheaper." I said [voice cracking), "That's impossible! How can 
you make a movie for half of nothing? 
Right now we're at the bottom!" He said, 
"Well, I want to do it. Let’s just call it an 
experiment. See if you can put together 
something for me." 

Spalding wrote a very simple little 
whodunit called The High Powered Rifle 
[ 1 960] and Lippert said he wanted it made 
in x-amount of days. I sent the script to 
about five different agents for producers 
and directors and they all sent it back and 
said, "You’ve got to be kidding. There’s 
not a director in Hollywood who's going 
to try to direct it on that schedule." So I 
went to Lippert and told him what the 
reaction was and I said, "There's only one 
way to get this thing off the ground: I'll 
direct it." We made it on budget, on 
schedule, and it was exactly what it was 
supposed to be: It was a small picture on 
a small budget and it didn't insult 
anybody. But after that "experiment," the 
pictures went back to seven days, 
$ 1 00,000 budgets — our original schedule. 
And we got to the point where I felt it 
was stupid to call in producers and 
directors from agents and pay agency 
fees — I d do it for half the price. That's 
how I started producing and directing 
most of the movies myself. 



RONALD FOSTER MERRY ANDERS , 


CT: What memories of getting involved 
on your first horror movie. House of 
the Damned? Were you a horror fan? 




Ron Foster and Merry 
Anders look understandably 
hesitant about entering the 
louse of the Damned. 
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DEXTER: No. Bui I'm firsi 
and foremost a filmmaker. 

Even when 1 first started out. 
my intent was to take a script, 
whatever that script was, and 
do the best I could under the 
circumstances. Whether it 
was a Western or a whodunit 
or a horror film or 
whatever.. .it didn't enter my 
mind that I was doing 
something of a certain genre, 
or something that I hadn't 
done before. It was a movie 
that had to be made. I enjoyed 
making it, sometimes I loved 
making it, and I did the very 
best I could with it. If it was 
an eerie kind of a thing, I 
approached it that way. 

mi 

CT: One thing I like about 
House of the Damned is 
that, until the very end, you only see the freaks in the dark or 
through a screen or in extreme closeup. So even when I'm seeing 
'em, I’m not quite sure what I’m seeing. 

DEXTER: That's right. At one time I did love.. .not horror stories, 
but ghost stories. I loved the eerie things that you never really saw 
and you never really could get a grip on, but they was there. Some 
of that may have rubbed off. But I was not a horror fan per se. 

CT: What’s the story on that big, strange house where you 
shot? 

DEXTER: Oh, "the castle"! Back around 1946, I had a job as a 
printer in a little silk screen processing shop in West L.A. A guy 
named Grover Lee owned the shop, and over lunch one day he said 
to me. "I’ve got to go drop off something to friends of mine. How 
'bout taking a drive with me? I want to show you something 
interesting." He drove up Beachwood and all around, and up some 
long private road that was maybe three-quarters of a mile or a mile 
long, and finally pulled up in front of this...house, or whatever you 
call it. We walked up to the door, a big, huge wooden door — and it 
was riddled with bullet holes [laughs]! Riddled! And there were 
bullet holes all over the stucco around the 
door. Somebody let us in, there was an 
elevator in the house, we took it up and I 
got to meet these friends of his, a couple 
who were living there. Then they told me 
the story of the house: All during the War, 
a bunch of Vegas gangsters who had moved 
in and taken it over had a huge gambling 
setup there. Because a private road led to 
the house, and that was the only way to get 
to it, their guards could keep out anybody 
they wanted to keep out. Including the 
police. But one day the police decided, 

"Enough of this," and they went and they 
stormed it. The door was barricaded, but 
somehow they managed to get into the 
house — I assume that's where the bullet 
holes in and around the door came from. 

Then they went up and they ripped the place 
apart and made arrests. The place was so 


big that people were not only 
gambling there, but some of 
the dealers and other people 
were sleeping there! The 
police went into all these 
different rooms and tore up 
the furniture and tried to 
wreck the whole place. 
DEXTER: That's how I 
found out about the place. So 
when Harry Spalding came to 
me and outlined the story of 
House of the Damned and 
said, "We need a castle." it 
dawned on me about this 
house. I called Grover, he 
called his friends who lived 
there and then Harry and I 
went up and walked through 
it. We went through and we 
laid out the whole movie 
Mt around that house. By the 

way. the bullet holes were 
still in the door, so we patched 'em up before we shot! 

CT: Was there any feeling of awkwardness at all working w ith 
your "freaks"? 

DEXTER: I approach things in such a way that those things don't 
bother me. I don’t dwell on the unfortunate. I can't afford to, because 
[laughs], ..because I'm so sensitive to those things, I get too involved! 
What I had to do was look at those people that we used — nice, 
wonderful, warm people! — as actors. That was the way I handled 
'em and the way I talked to 'em, as actors, not as deformed people. 
I didn't go up and say, "How you feeling today?" [Laughs] No. I'd 
say, "Now, listen, this is the way we’re going to do the next shot, 
and this is the reason, and this is what 1 want from you. I've got the 
camera there, and you come toward the camera and blah blah blah..." 

CT: Richard Kiel told me, "These people [the freaks] were all 
excited about becoming movie stars." Do you recall that 
attitude? 

DEXTER: When I told them what I wanted them to do, they would 
go [in an enthusiastic way], "Oh, yeah, yeah!," so, yes, they did get 
real interested in what they were doing. 
Rather than go up and say [in a meek way], 
"Can you do this?” or "Can you do that?," 
I just told 'em what I needed. If they could 
do it, great. I had a very good rapport with 
those people. Of course, they only worked 
like one or two days. There was the little 
black guy [John Gilmore] whose body 
ended either above or just below his navel, 
I don't know which. I was curious but I 
never stared. I wouldn't dare do that! I 
would glance, and he'd catch me, and I’d 
look away! He walked using his arms and 
hands like legs and feet as his torso swung 
back and forth. And there was the little 
lady [Frieda Pushnik, "The Armless, 
Legless Girl Wonder"] who I put in a 
cabinet, behind a screen. That was my 
idea, I put her in the cabinet because.. .what 
are you going to do with someone who... 
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CT: Who’s just a torso. 

DEXTER: Right. They were very eager to 
please and they did exactly as they were 
asked. I wanted to get their interest, and 
they were interested in what they were doing. 

We had a good rapport. The little guy, by 
the way, wore a little turban on his head. It 
made him look like he had a square head. 

CT: That’s what he wore in real life, and 
you had him also wear it in the movie? 
DEXTER: Oh, yeah, because I thought it 
was great. In silhouette, it looked like a block 
head, it didn't look like a human form! 

CT: Did they have people there to take 
care of them? 

DEXTER: The torso lady had someone there 
who would pick her up and carry her and so 
forth. The little gentleman with the swinging 
torso also had somebody but only to help 
him, say, get in the car or whatever. He didn’t 
need very much help, because he could move 
like crazy! He could take off and do a 
dash — literally! And he did! He said, "I’ll 
show you what I can do" and zzzzzip, boy, 
he was gone! I said, "No, no, no, I want you 
to go slowly, so your torso slowly swings 
back and forth, and the audience won’t really 
know what they’re seeing." I never thought 
of them as "freaks," as unfortunate people. I 
looked at 'em as nice people and as actors who 
were doing a hell of a job for me. 


CT: And the Fat Woman and the Giant. Avllene Gibbons and 
Richard Kiel? 

DEXTER: The Fat Lady was supposed to go up the cellar stairs at 
the end, and she took about three steps and almost passed out. I 
mean, not literally, but she stopped and said she couldn’t make the 
stairs. She could, but not on camera, it would take her forever. 
Dick Kiel, it was one of the first things he ever did. He was a great 
big guy who I'm sure had been stared at for most of his young life. 
He was a very nice, very cooperative person. 

CT: Did the owners of the house take an interest in what was 
going on? 

DEXTER: Oh, yeah — owners always do! But we didn’t shoot it all 
at the house. The bedroom scenes, for instance, were all shot on a 
stage, and also the cellar [seen at the finale]. But the hallways and 
just about everything else, we shot at the house. We also shot outside 
the house, of course, including the lily pond. Incidentally, in the 
scene where the old man is found dead in his bed, covered in 
cobwebs and so forth, that gentleman's name was Felix Locher. 
Our casting guy Freddie Roos brought him in to me, and I found 
him to be a very pleasant man, and I loved his look. And the reason 
I bring him up is because he told me he was Jon Hall's father! I 
couldn't figure out how on Earth Jon Hall looked like he looked 
when he had a father who looked like Felix Locher [laughs]! 

CT: Seeing the "torso lady" for the first time through the screen, 
and the black guy in silhouette as he creeps into the bedroom — 
I thought those scenes were staged and photographed 
marvelously. 
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DEXTER: Those were my ideas. That was "the 
directorial touch." not a writer's touch, and I 
don't mean to take anything away from 
Harry Spalding, who was terrific. Don't 
print this if you think it sounds 
egotistical, because I don’t mean it that 
way. but I saw the movie again the other 
day and I was pleasantly surprised at the 
way I was able to set up a scene, hold 
the suspense and use the camera. And I 
did use that camera, moving it in on 
people and so on. I didn’t just set it up 
and say, "Act!" As I watched it for the 
first time in 40 years, I was saying to 
myself, "How the hell did I do that when 
I really didn't that much what I was 
doing?" [Laughs] 

CT: But were you happy with the way 
the movie ended? The "happy 
ending" where it turns out that all the 
"freaks" are nice people? It was so 
innocuous, I was a little disappointed. 
DEXTER: Well, 1 thought that ending 
had to be, because when you see.. .let’s 
call 'em "unusual-looking people". ..that 
is sad, sad, sad on its own. Now, if the 
movie also made them heavies or made 
them even more weird, to me that’s 
adding insult to injury. I think Harry and 
I talked about the fact that the only way it 
could "work" is that [the freaks] had to turn out to 
be quote-ordinary people-unquote with regards to what they were 
doing there. An old man owned that house and took care of them as 
long as he lived because he thought of them as his "children," and 
then when he died unexpectedly, they were frightened to death, they 
had no place to go. and they had to try to frighten away the 
newcomers to the house. It’s pathetic, when you think about it. 

CT: Let me add — I was a little disappointed with the ending, 
but I sure couldn't think of any other way it could have ended. 

DEXTER: Me either. We couldn’t make them bad people who 
were trying to kill the newcomers. We just softened it. Here are 
some awfully unfortunate people, and that’s bad enough. Let them 
have a happy ending. 

CT: How many days of shooting on House of the Damned? 

DEXTER [laughs]: Well, if you really have to know, seven days. 
In fact, they were all seven-day shows. 

CT: What kind of hours do you work on a seven-day show? 
DEXTER: Not long. Because it doesn't pay to work long hours 
and have time-and-a-half or double-time. We had a normal day. I 
would say eight to ten hours a day. 

CT: You must have had a heckuva crew. 

DEXTER: Incredible. I had a crew that I used over and over again, 
it was the best in the world. I had such rapport with every single 
member of the crew. We were family. That’s the only way you 
could get things done. And let me say this again: On all these 
pictures, 1 worked with wonderfully professional performers who 
gave you everything that you wanted. Everything they had, they 
gave you. People like Willard Parker and Merry Anders and Kent 




Taylor and my good friend Russ Bender and on and on. We had 
short little schedules but I did normal coverage, and sometimes even 
more than normal. And I couldn't have done it if it weren't for 
these actors. You know the term "has-been"? They used to use it a 
lot in Hollywood. The so-called "has-beens" that I worked with 
were some of the most talented, experienced, nicest people in the 
entire film industry. And if I ever heard anybody ever refer to them 
as has-beens. I'd do everything but hit 'em right in the mouth! 

CT: The Day Mars Invaded Earth with Kent Taylor — what 
prompted Lippert to make that movie? 

DEXTER: About ten years before that. Fox had a very, very popular 
movie, a big hit called The Day the Earth Stood Still [1951). Get 
it? The Day the Earth Stood..., The Day Mars Invaded...? The Day. 
The Day, The Day [laughs] — okay? 1 loved Day the Earth Stood 
Still, by the way. and I thought Michael Rennie, who was new in 
Hollywood at that time, was terrific. 

CT: So whose idea was it to make a movie with that half-alike 
title? 

DEXTER: Lippert. Listen, he’d come up with all these titles. See, 
Bob was an oldtime exhibitor, and he knew that it didn't matter 
whether the title fit the subject so much, but if it was an intriguing 
title, it would bring people into the theaters. So he would think up 
what he called "intriguing titles" and give 'em to Harry Spalding 
and say. "Write a script around it." One day he came into Harry's 
office and he said, "I got a great title. The next movie I want you to 
make is called Police Nurse." So Harry wrote a picture called Police 
Nurse [1963], about a nurse [Merry Anders] in a police department. 
We shot it. Then we found out there's no such thing as a police 
nurse! There never has been! So we had a motion picture out 
called Police Nurse and, like us, nobody knew the difference 
[laughs]! Lippert came up with all these titles and we shot 'em. 
Thank God for Harry Spalding. I still don’t know how he did it, 
show after show. 

CT: Did you collaborate with Spalding on the screenplays at 
all? 

DEXTER: He'd come 
into my office while he 
was writing and we would 
kick things around. But I 
want to take nothing away 
from Harry, [writing- 
wise] he did 99 and three- 
quarters percent. He and 
1 had such a terrific 
rapport. Knowing our 
limitations, when he 
would start outlining his 
stories, he'd come to me 
and tell me what he 
needed and ask, could we 
find it?, is it possible to do 
this, is it possible to do 
that? We would stop 
everything and we’d go 
out and get in a car. I’d 


locations! Harry was a genius, writing scripts around titles, around 
locations and sometimes even around sets! 

CT: You mentioned Kent Taylor earlier, one of the names on 
your list of actors who "gave it all they had." 

DEXTER: Loved him. One of the nicest people I've ever known 
in my life, one of the most cooperative, easy, good, good actors I’ve 
ever worked with. We'd send him a script and he’d call and say. 
"Oh, I loved it! Thank you, guys! I look forward to being with you 
again!" Kent lived about three blocks from our office, and so he 
used to drop in! He didn't come in to say, "Have you got a part for 
me?," he just came in to visit, and we’d sit around, and we were like 
old friends. I loved him because he could do anything, he was such 
a good actor, and a very thoughtful actor. 

CT: Harry Spalding told me that Betty Beall got the part of his 
teenage daughter because she had a twin sister who could play 
her "Martian double." 

DEXTER: Exactly. Also, she happened to be very pretty, and she 
wasn't a bad actress. I had to work with her on lines, but she was 
smart and picked things up very quickly. Kent Taylor's Martian 
double was Troy Melton, a favorite stuntman of mine — I used Troy 
on almost every movie if I needed a male stunt. He was almost 
Kent’s identical size, and he did all the doubling work for Kent. 
Over-the-shoulder, down the hall and all that. 

CT: Again you shot in an actual house — this time a rather 
famous one! 

DEXTER: We shot that at Greystone, the largest home ever built in 
Beverly Hills [905 Loma Vista Drive]. The guy who had that house 
built was [Edward] Doheny, the oil billionaire, in 1927 or '28. It 
was huge.. .huge. Fifty-five rooms! And it had four-inch slate 
roofing, all brought in from Wales — can you imagine? It had gold 
inlaid molding all around the rooms instead of the regular wood 
molding, it had l-don't-know-how-many bathrooms, and every bath 
faucet was gold. The ceilings were like 12-foot ceilings, it had a 
bowling alley, it had its own theater, there were maid's quarters 
where you or I could live for the rest of our lives and feel like we 
living on Easy Street, it 
had a huge swimming 
pool, it had French 
gardens. It also had a 
guest house that sat back 
up from the pool, and 
that's where we shot the 
interiors — in the movie, 
that’s the place where 
Kent Taylor and his 
family stayed. 

CT: But you also shot 
inside of Greystone 
itself, for the scenes 
where Kent Taylor goes 
into the main house and 
meets his "Martian 
double." 

DEXTER: You bet. Idid 
a movie called Maryjane 
[1968] a few years later 
and I also used the 
exterior of Greystone 
extensively in that. 


drive, and we d drive all 
over trying to find what 

we needed location-wise. In The Day Mars Invaded Earth, the character of Judi is menaced by her Mar- 
So the scripts were more tian doppelganger. To save money on SPFX, an actress (Betty Beall) with an 
or less written to the identical twin sister was cast! 
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CT: Was anybody living there when you did Day Mars Invaded 
Earth? 

DEXTER: No. By then the Doheny that the house had been built 
for [Edward Doheny. Jr.] was long-dead — killed right in that house, 
in fact. And [in 1955] his widow willed it to the city of Beverly 
Hills. And so, now Beverly Hills had it as a.. .what? It couldn't be 
a park, it couldn't be a this, it couldn't be a that. They didn't know 
what to do with it! 1 called the city of Beverly Hills and told 'em I 
wanted to use it as a motion picture rental, and they said okay. Harry 
and I went up, we walked the whole house and the guest house and 
the rest of the property, and I said. "I want to shoot everything 
here" — inside, outside, the gardens, everything. We didn't pay very 
much, maybe $2500, which was not little in those days but certainly 
not a lot. We shot just about the whole movie there. 

By the way, right down the street probably a block and a half 
from Greystone was the Cord mansion. You’re too young to 
remember the Cord automobile from the 1930s, incredible coupe 
cars, hand-tooled and very, very expensive. Mr. Cord became a 
multi-millionaire, and lived in the Cord mansion. Around the same 
time as Day Mars Invaded Earth, I produced a movie called The 
Yellow Canary with Pat Boone, and we shot there extensively. 
Inside, in the huge foyer, there was an incredible circular staircase, 
I think it was three floors instead of two. A sad story: Years earlier, 
when the Cords’ only daughter had her coming-out party, her debut, 
all of her college friends and lots of other people were in the foyer. 
The daughter appeared at the head of the stairs and she made some 
kind of a gesture like "Here I am!" and they all turned around.. .and 
she got on the banister to ride the railing down. About a third of the 
way down, this poor girl slipped and fell and her head went right to 
the marble floor of the foyer, and that was the end of her, she was 
killed instantly. The parents were in such shock, they closed the 
house shortly after that and moved to Palm Springs, and the story I 
got is that they never returned. Then, years later, we were lucky 
enough to get in there to shoot Yellow Canary. 

CT: I first saw Day Mars Invaded Earth as a kid, and the ending 
w here you see the ashes of the bodies of all the film’s characters 
in the empty swimming pool blew me away. I remember sitting 
there a long time after THE END came up, a 12-year-old 
thinking, "That can’t be. Movies don’t end that way...!" 


DEXTER: Harry came up with that. That, to me, was the best 
thing about the movie. The shot of the ashes in the empty pool had 
to be a one-take thing. Water hadn't been in that pool for God 
knows how long and it was dusty and dirty and full of leaves and so 
forth. We put out the ashes in the shapes of the bodies, and then we 
had the Department of Water come up when we were ready to shoot. 
It was set so that the water would come on only at one end of the 
pool, and come on as a blast, and wash away the ashes. And we 
knew that if we didn't get it right the first time, then we’d have to 
wait for the pool to dry. We couldn’t put new ashes in a pool where 
the tile was wet, and we knew it’d take hours and hours to dry out. 
So it was a one-shot thing, and we were just lucky that we got it in 
the one shot. 

CT: Were you satisfied with the way Day Mars turned out? 

DEXTER: I was happy with it — in fact, I liked the movie very 
much when we were shooting it. By that point I had directed several 
movies, and on this one I was keenly aware of wanting to try to 
get.. .a weird "feel," if that’s the right word. Something a little bit 
different, a little eerie. I tried to achieve that by the way I’d move 
the camera in, by the way I’d stage it. In one scene I had Kent 
Taylor and Bill Mims walk through the French gardens, down to 
the end. and talk about the [mysterious goings-on], overlooking all 
of Beverly Hills in the background. To me, there was something 
interesting about events that weird happening right in the heart of 
Beverly Hills, California. 

CT: While you were a producer-director at Lippert’s company, 
he made a couple "genre pictures" which you did not produce 
or direct. Hand of Death and The Cabinet of Caligari. 

DEXTER: Hand of Death is an interesting story: In 1961 I did a 
picture called The Purple Hills, a very simple little "trek Western" 
with Gene Nelson, who a few years earlier had been a song-and- 
dance man at Warner Brothers. About six months later, he came to 
me one day. "Maury," he said, "1 wanted to direct. I’ve been going 
to film school at UCLA and I want to start directing. What do I 
have to do to direct one of your movies?" I didn't want to tell him 
that I was directing all of ’em [laughs]! He said, "Keep me in mind, 
Maury, please. Do me that favor," and I said okay, thinking nothing 
would come of it. 

Then out of the blue, a guy named Eugene Ling 
came out of New York with this [Hand of Death] 
script he'd written. He wanted to be a Hollywood 
producer. For some reason, Bob owed this guy a 
favor, and so Bob told him, okay, he could produce 
it. Well, it was a god-awful script, I didn’t want to 
touch it [direct it]. What happened next was very 
much like that other situation. High Powered Rifle: 
I sent the script out to a couple of directors' agents 
and they sent it back saying, "Seven days [of 
shooting] and this script?? No!" And these were 
directors who were doing small pictures! So I got 
a "brilliant" idea and I called Gene Nelson and I 
said. "Gene, get your butt in here, I want to talk to 
you.” We sat down and I said, "I’m not going to 
give you a commitment, but I’m giving you a script 
to take home. Spend a couple nights looking at it. 
It needs a lot of work. If you can come up with 
some ideas of how to fix this thing, there may be a 
chance of me getting you to direct." Well, he was 
elated. In fact, he couldn’t believe it — and I don’t 
blame him! I mean [laughs], he’d been to me only 
a week or ten days before, almost pleading to get a 
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job, and I told him it would be impossible! Well, the next 
morning, he was there before I got in. waiting for me! He 
had all these Mickey Mouse ideas | of how to fix the script] — 
but the point is that he had worked his butt off all night long 
to try to make it better. And he'd improved it a little bit — not 
much, but a little! Bob Lippert hemmed and hawed when I 
told him I wanted to hire Nelson, but finally he said. "Okay, 
do it, kid." So that's how Gene got the job. 

CT: And did you help him out? 

DEXTER: For several days I helped him prepare and I talked 
to him about cutting patterns and this and that. And I said, "If 
you start getting in trouble, you better call me. I'll come out. 

I'll be there. I won’t take it away from you but I'll be there to 
help you." He never called me — he did the film. It wasn’t a 
great film but it wasn't a great story. Now let me tell you 
what’s interesting about that: He took that little film of his 
and he went to MGM and he got a job directing a musical 
called Hootenanny Hoot [1963]! So help me! And then he 
did couple more for MGM after that, a pair of Elvis Presley 
pictures! And now I’ll tell you the thing that irritated me: A press 
release on one of those pictures included an interview with Gene 
that described him as an ex-dancing star and now a director. They 
asked him how he got started directing and he said, "Thank God for 
Bob Lippert! He gave me my first break. If it hadn't been for 
Lippert, I would not be here today." That burned me up! I thought, 
"The least you could say, you son of a bitch, is say. ‘Maury Dexter 
got me the job."' But of course, in those days Lippert's name was a 
little bit more important than mine! 

CT: And Cabinet of Caligari — what do you recall about that? 

DEXTER: Nothing but horrific memories! Bob, as I told you, 
loved to do remakes, and he loved classics. I assume you’ve seen 
the old. Impressionist German film from 1919 with Conrad Veidt, 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari? Well, Bob wanted to do a version of 
that. Harry Spalding tried his best to talk Lippert out of doing it — 
"That was an Impressionistic picture. Bob, it had its own style. 
Today, what the hell are you gonna do with it?" But Bob was 
undeterred and he sent word out to the various agents around town 
that he wanted to do it and he needed a writer and a director. Then 
one day Bob asked me. "You know a guy by the name of Roger 
Kay?" I hadn't. "Well, he’s from Europe, and he’s got great ideas 
for Caligari..." To make a long story short. Bob hired this guy Kay 
against my wishes and against Harry's wishes. Bob brought him 
over here from Europe, set him up in an office, and Kay started 
writing an original screenplay based on The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 
I would go down to his office and I would ask him certain things, 
and he would ignore me. Well, all but ignore me — I’d get a grunt or 
a "yeah" or a "no." Finally he finished the screenplay, and Lippert 
had a few copies made and sent one to me. After I read it. Bob 
asked me what I thought, and I said, "I don't know what to think. I 
don't understand it. This has nothing to do with Dr. Caligari, this 
has nothing to do with a cabinet [laughs], it has nothing to do with 
the original." Bob said, "No, it's a new concept, a whole new 
psychological approach." I said, "Bob. it is so psychological, I don't 
understand about it. And I’m not stupid." Harry tried to talk him 
out of it too, he told Bob it was ridiculous. But again Bob said, 
"I’m committed, we're gonna go forward," and it did go ahead with 
it. To play the lead, we got a guy who just died a week or two ago, 
Dan O’Herlihy — what a nice guy he was! Just terrific. And also 
Glynis Johns, who I'd always loved, because I’d seen her in all 
those British movies that she made. 



CT: Did you have any confidence that Roger Kay would be as 
efficient as a Lippert director needed to be? 

DEXTER: Well, I put one of the top production guys on Caligari, 
[production manager-assistant director] Lee Lukather, knowing he’d 
keep the picture on schedule no matter what. Now comes the story 
I promised I’d tell you, about the one time I ever heard Bob Lippert 
use profanity. The very first day Caligari was shooting, I was on 
the set over at Sam Goldwyn Studios. I was there about 8:00, 8: 15, 
and nothing was being done. The set was lit, but the technicians 
were all standing around, Roger Kay the self-proclaimed genius 
was sitting in his chair.. .and nothing was happening. 1 walked up to 
Kay and I said, "What’s goin’ on?" He said, "Well. ..we’re having a 
little problem." I went to Lukather and I asked, quietly, what the 
problem was, and he said, "Jiminy Christmas, Kay and Glynis Johns 
had some kind of a disagreement this morning. She rushed into her 
dressing room and locked the door, and now she won’t come out." 
I said, "Oh, really?" Well, I walked back to Kay and I said, "Okay, 
what the hell is goin' on here?,” and he went into "I told her to blah 
blah blah, and she said blah blah blah, and so I said..." I told him. 
"Listen, pal: Get off your ass, go to her dressing door, knock on the 
door. You get her on this set, or you’re in a lot of trouble." And he 
said to me, "You can’t tell me what to do." I said [calmly], "No I 
can't. But I know who can. I'll be right back!" [Laughs] I went to 
the phone and I called Bob Lippert — he lived only about a few 
minutes from there, up in the Hills. Anyway, about 15 minutes 
later the door opened and in came Bob with his cigar. I explained 
to him what happened, and I said, "I told him to get her on the set, 
but I have no authority here because as you know I’m not on this 
particular project." He said, "Okay, thank you,” and he walked 
right over to Roger Kay and he said, "Listen, you son of a bitch. If 
you don't get off of your fat ass and get over there and — " Bob 
chewed him up and down! So [profanity-wise] the worst thing I 
think I ever heard him say was "son of a bitch" and "fat ass." And 
that was under extreme conditions, to say the least! 

When Cabinet of Caligari came out, nobody understood it. The 
reviews were god-awful and Bob was so upset with this guy Kay, 
he coulda killed him [laughs]! I said, "Don’t kill him. Bob, kill 
yourself. You’re the guy who put all this together!" It wasn’t a very 
pleasant experience! 

CT: Why did you leave Lippert? Or did he stop making movies? 

DEXTER: We did so many movies — 1 think I made about 17 or 18 
there myself — that Fox finally said, "We can't take any more!" Bob 


called me and said, "We have to close 
down," and I said, "Okay. I need a rest 
anyway!" This was early ’65. I did a 
couple pictures [abroad] and then in 
early 1967, a friend of mine who was 
head of production for AIP, Burt Topper, 
called and asked me to come on over to 
AIP and talk with them about doing 
some shows there. Jim Nicholson and 
Sam Arkoff and I sat down and we 
worked out a three- or four-picture deal. 
I was to have total autonomy; the only 
thing they had was final script and final 
cast approval. And they came up with 
these provocative titles, like Maryjane 
which was obviously a picture about 
marijuana and so on. I did four movies 
for them [Maryjane. The Mini-Skirt 
Mob. The Young Animals and Hell's 
Belles], and 1 brought every one of them 
in on budget and so on. 
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In the second'half of his 
Hollywood care^, Dexter (L) 
worked as a TV director and 
assistant director. Here vyith 
Michael Land#n and DP 
Haskell Boggs i 


you to be with me." He said it was a 
new show called Little House on the 
Prairie. I thought to myself, "You’ve 
gottobekiddin’!" [Laughs] Little Joe 
playing in a series called Little House 
on the Prairie?, there’s no way that’s 
ever going to sell! I thanked him 
profusely, never expecting to see or hear 
from this guy again. Well, they shot 
the pilot in January-February and in the 
first part of March. I got the word that 
Mike wanted me to come over right 
away for Little House! 1 was lucky 
enough to work on the very first episode 
of the series, and almost ten years later 
worked on the last. And I worked on 
every second one in the interim. 


CT: Have you got any AIP "war stories"? 

DEXTER: I really had no problem, other than on what I was 
shooting Hell’s Belles, which was a "Western on motorcycles" shot 
out in the middle of nowhere, in the desert out of Tucson. In early 
morning of the third or fourth day, I was to shoot a love scene: 
Near a campfire, Jeremy Slate was to crawl over to Jackie Lane and 
start to snuggle up and make love to her. Early that morning, when 
we had just arrived on the location, 1 looked up and I saw the 
production supervisor for AIP, Norman Herman, coming over to 
me. He said, "I’ve got a message for you from Sam," and he handed 
me a piece of paper, and it was words to the effect, "When you 
shoot the love scene, I want sex in it. I want to see a lot of sex." 
This was the late ’60s and there were now [sex scenes in some 
movies], but not in mine — I wasn’t about to get into it. The note 
insulted my intelligence, so I tore it up and threw it in Norman’s 
face and told him that the next plane was leaving at 8:05 and to be 
on it. And of course I shot the scene the way I had intended to shoot 
it, a nice, warm, sexy but certainly not overdone sex scene. 

He went back and I’m sure reported to Sam every little thing 1 
said — which was fine. We finished the movie weeks later, and some 
time after that I screened a rough cut for the guys at AIP. Sam was 
in the back of the little room and I was in the front. The rough cut 
was screened, and after it was over, nobody commented on it; and I 
got up to walk out. Sam came down to meet me at the EXIT door. 
"Dexter," he said, "I’ve got a very important question for you." I 
said, "Yeah, what’s that, Sam?" He said, "What do you have against 
sex?" Well, you can’t print what I said. But it referred to his birth. 
And I walked out. That was the last time that Mr. Arkoff and I ever 
had a conversation together. 


CT: You didn't do much directing after that. 

DEXTER: I bought a number of properties [scripts, 
etc.] that I wanted to do, and I got myself so heavily 
financially involved in properties that I couldn’t get 
off the ground. I just quit! The next time I went on a 
set, it was as an assistant director, which I had never 
been. That’s how I met Mike Landon. I worked on 
a made-for-TV movie that Mike was directing and 
we finished it. fortunately, on budget and on schedule. 
Mike was so impressed that he said, "I’m doing a 
pilot for a new series for NBC. and if it sells, I want 
20 



Dexter at age 77 


CT: And you also directed a bunch 
of 'em. 

DEXTER: About halfway through the 
run, Mike kept wanting me to direct and I didn't want to direct, 
because I’d heard horror stories about stars not paying any attention 
to directors because they [the stars] had all the power. But Mike 
insisted and I started directing, and I directed a slew of those. Then 
he went to a series called Highway to Heaven and I was on that 
with him for five years. Then in 1991, we did a pilot called Us, 
CBS loved it and said, "Go to series right away," and Mike said, 
"Maury, put the crew back together!" But soon after that, Mike 
found out that he had cancer of the colon and it was spreading into 
the liver, etc., etc. After that, everybody knows what happened. 
When Mike died, I retired. I said, "I’ 11 never work again," and I 
haven't. 

CT: In summation, what do you want to say about the career 
you’ve had and the work you’ve done? 

DEXTER: I think I'm probably one of the luckiest guys in the 
world. A little talent.. .hopefully!. ..and lots and lots of help from 
The Man Upstairs. I have never been afraid to tackle anything that’s 
come my way. But Fate works in strange ways...or it may be the 
Good Lord, who knows?.. .almost every major thing that I've tried 
to do, like getting my properties off the ground after leaving AIP, I 
have never been able to get any of that stuff [to come to fruition]! 
Everything that I have enjoyed and everything that has come to me 
professionally has come out of the blue. Whatever it was, I had 
nothing to do with promoting it! 

I probably worked harder than most people in the industry, 
physically and mentally. I never would settle for second-best, nor 
would I settle for something just because we didn’t have the extra 
two dollars to make it a little bit better. I would always somehow 
find a way to make it a little better. So I’m proud of what I've done 
with my life professionally and. looking back, I don’t think I would 
change very much. In my mind, the main reason 
that I never ever really gained prominence in this 
business is that I would never ever lower myself, in 
my estimation. I wouldn't play "the Hollywood 
game." I had the opportunities — which I won't go 
into. I turned down opportunities that I knew weren't 
for me, the personnel wasn’t for me, the type of 
stuff wasn’t for me. I said. "Look, I'm going to go 
ahead and do what I'm doing. As long as I can 
make a living. I’m happy." And I was. 
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War of the Worlds, I can’t think of 
a better director for a venture like this 
than Steven Spielberg. With his 
unlimited resources and respect for the 
genre, I have very high hopes for this 
film. As well as for this generation's 
“golden boy,” Tom Cruise. 

We need to keep in mind that this 

I film has no relation whatsoever to the 
classic 1953 version. Set your sights on 
working-class New England 
Americana. Also, remember that this is 
an adaptation of our beloved 
H.G. Wells' book, but instead, a 
contemporized homage (whatever that 
means), but hey. there should be some 
really cool walking machines and 
aliens. Look at it this way, $128 million 
dollar budget and here’s a bit of trivia, 
according to Variety.com, WOTW is 
planning to have around 500 special 
effects shots in the film. 
Spielbergfilms.com claims that this 
would be the most effects ever used in 
| any Spielberg film.. .Whew! 

The whole film is wrapped around 
one concept and that is reality. Picture 
what would happen in your town if this 
actually occured; that’s what the 
creators worked towards. This is real, 
serious and could happen tomorrow. 
The aliens aren’t from Mars anymore, 
no one really believes there's anything 
there, so they're just from “out there." 


Tom Cruise plays Ray, 

| dockworker instead of a scientist or | 
I military leader, as in other incarnations I 
I of Wells' story. The first incident I 
I occurs in our own downtown Newark I 
| (filmed there in the Ironbound section), j 
a bit of a nod to Orson Wells. Also, [ 
I interestingly enough, the aliens will I 
I appear in massive, mechanical. 

I computer-generated tripods as 
1 described in Wells’ book and not the 
I flying saucers from George Pal’s 
I movie of the same name. I love the fact I 
I that there are little cameos with Gene I 
I Barry and Ann Robinson from the I 
1 1953 film. 

In closing, let’s not forget the I 
I other version of War of the Worlds I 
I from England’s Pendragon Pictures. [ 
I Interestingly enough, they’ re planning I 
J to release in the Spring and.. .is there I 
I room for two? The film from England I 
] will be totally different from I 
I Holly wood’s, in that it’s a period piece, [ 
I set during the time of the original I 
J novel. The cast is obscure, the budget I 
I is small by Spielberg standards, but I 
I this is a point- by-po int recreation of I 
I the book. I, for one, will see | 
1 both and I’m sure I every fan A 
I of War of the | Worlds 
I will do the same. 
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Bill Moseley has made a career out of playing psychos and crazies. 
Although he got started acting later in life than most. Bill has made 
a name for himself by bringing life to characters with names like 
Chop Top, Possum, and Otis Firefly. The energy that he brings to a 
role makes the character he plays take on a life that's bigger than 
the movie itself. With all of this vitality, it's hard to believe that Bill 
didn’t turn his attention to acting from a very early age. 

Bill was gracious enough to provide Chiller Theatre an interview 
to talk about some of the highlights of his career, his band The 
Cornbugs, and the latest masterpiece from Rob Zombie: The Devil’s 
Rejects. 


CT: What was your childhood like? 

BM: I grew up outside of Chicago in a little town called Barrington, 
Illinois. I spent a lot of time outdoors. I'm the middle of three sons, 
no sisters, and I went to a country school. I had a dog, and I learned 
how to shoot a shotgun at the age of eleven. 

CT: You mentioned once that after college you had a variety of 
jobs including one editing a magazine about CB radio. 

BM: Yeah, good old CB BIBLE, that was my first job when I hit 
New York City after college in 1978. I was installed as editor-in- 
chief of CB BIBLE dedicated to the weird wide world of citizen’s 
band radio. 

CT: How much CB experience had you had up to that point? 

BM: I had zero CB experience. The only thing 
I’d heard was Convoy by C. W. McCall. That 
was about it. I knew about rubber ducky, and I 
knew ten four. 

CT: Where did you go to college? 

BM: I went to Yale. I majored in English. 

CT: You got involved in acting a bit late in life. 

It wasn't a lifelong passion for you? 

BM: I did some amateur theater for a while. 

Professionally, I got started when I was living in 
New York. It was by accident. It was the early 
eighties. The first movie I did was Endangered 
Species. That was where I got my SAG card. 

Through CB BIBLE one of my editorial 
campaigns was about the mysterious cattle 
mutilations that were plaguing the United States 
in the late seventies. I was fascinated by these 


mysterious mutilations. I ended up acquiring a network of stringers 
who would cut these newspaper articles from local papers in 
Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. Through that network 1 got 
some eight by ten photos of mutilated cows. When I read in the 
paper they were planning to do Endangered Species (it was originally 
called Cows) I contacted the production company and said I know 
about these things and I have pictures. They said they needed them 
for a certain scene. They said they didn't have much money though. 
I said, “I’d love to get into the Screen Actors Guild. If you could 
give me a role maybe we could call it even?” They gave me the role 
of a cab driver. I had two lines. It was a bittersweet experience. 
What was sweet was that I got my SAG card. The bitter part was 
that they dubbed my lines. They gave me a Brooklyn accent. It 
was devastating. I got over it though. 

CT: Did you then go and take acting classes? 

BM: No. After Endangered Species I was drafted for a movie 
called Osa, a female road warrior movie shot in Mexico by a couple 
of Russians who had worked at Club Med. They had some money 
and some kind of deal with Club Med so we stayed at Club Med for 
eight weeks and was actually worse than it sounds. We shot a movie 
at the same place where they shot Catch-22. 1 played a character 
called Quilt Face. I was one of the bad guys. Kelly Lynch, her film 
debut, played Osa the female road warrior, and we were at odds, 
although off camera Kelly and I got along just fine. That was the 
beginning. I learned more on that set about film acting than I have 
anywhere since. It really taught me my basic jobs. 

CT: You followed that with Texas Chainsaw Massacre II? 

BM: Yep. that was next. 

CT: Did Tom Savini do the makeup on you? 

BM: He designed the Chop Top makeup, but it was actually done 
by Mitch Devane. He was the sculptor. Tom’s crew really did the 
hands on stuff. 

CT: Is that how you hooked up with Tom to do his version of 
Night of the Living Dead? 

BM: Yeah. Tom and I got along famously. It was a lot of fun in 
what I called the House of Pain. That's what I called the makeup 
chambers. We got along very well. I got a call from Tom. He said, 
“I’m sending you the script for Night of the Living Dead, and 1 
want you to pick any character you want." I ended up picking the 
character, the Carl Hardeman part, the bad guy in the basement 
because I figured that had a good long run in the film. I was 
motivated by profit. I told that to Tom. He said pick any character 
just make sure it’s Johnny. I did an audition, and Tom chose me as 
Johnny. I rented the movie Die Monster Die and used that movie to 
get my Karloff accent down. 

CT: Let's cut back to The Blob for a minute. You did that after 
Chainsaw. You're almost unrecognizable because of that mask. 
How did you like working in that thing under all those lights? 

BM: That was a lot of fun. It was the first job I ever got when I 
moved to Los Angeles. I did Chainsaw when I was living in New 
York. On the basis of that people told me I should move to 
Hollywood and try my hand at an acting career. I took them up on 
that and moved my girlfriend and our then very 
small daughter out to Hollywood. I got an agent. 
I was very green looking for work. I found out 
that one of the actors who had been cast in the 
role I played had showed up on the set with a 
beard and refused to shave it for some reason 
and therefore lost his job. I drove to Valencia 
where they were shooting it. I gave my audition, 
and it was one of the best auditions I'd ever given. 
I was nervous. I was new to acting. Chuck 
Russell was directing The Blob. He look a break 
from filming and came into the audition. I got 
really into it with the screaming and the whining. 
He liked what he saw. He told me to come back 
tomorrow and do the job. I was stunned. I’d 
never gotten a job that dramatically. At home my 
girlfriend, daughter and I formed a conga line 
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and were singing “I got a job with the Blob, 
yeah. 1 got a job with the Blob, yeah.” It was 
supposed to be one day's work, but the lead 
actress Shawnee Smith was having a lot of 
physical problems on the set. The first day I 
was supposed to work she had slipped and 
fallen on the sewer set so they shut down 
production for the day. The next day, because 
it was hot outside and cold and wet on the set, 
she had taken some extra vitamins to keep from 
getting sick. She had overdosed on Niacin so 
they shut down production for that day and I 
got to come back a third day. I got three days 
work from Shawnee's misfortune. I went to a 
screening of the movie in Westwood. When 
Shawnee Smith's name showed up on the screen I stood up and 
cheered. 

CT: You played a federal marshal in Honey, I Blew Up the Kid. 
Then you were the Deadite Captain in Army of Darkness. You 
went from yourself to a guy wearing a ton of makeup. I bet that 
felt odd? 

BM: It was a lot of fun. The makeup took just as long and was just 
as complicated as Chainsaw. It was done by KNB. a great bunch of 
guys. 

CT: You’re slated to do a new movie called The Forest Prime 
Evil. What can you say about it? 

BM: I don’t know much about it. Tom Savini is set to direct it if it 
ever comes to pass. The producer is a guy named Joe Majestic, and 
I am one of the leads in it. I think right now they are wandering 
through the woods looking for the financing. 

CT: Where is it to be shot? 

BM: I guess it depends on whatever the best place is that Joe can 
make a deal with. I think he was talking about the state of West 
Virginia. 

CT: How was it working on Carnivale? 

BM: I was glad to be on Carnivale. I was Possum the cook. I had 
seven episodes in the first season, but I only get one episode this 
season, so I guess they are done with my character. That's too bad. 
I enjoyed working with a lot of great people there. 

CT: You have another passion besides acting, and it has 
manifested itself into a rock group called The Cornbugs. What 
are they all about? 

BM: A long time ago I was in a play called Timothy and Charlie, 
and I played Timothy Leary. It was an imaginary meeting with 
Timothy Leary and Charlie Manson in solitary confinement in San 
Quentin in 1974. They did meet, but the play took off from there 
about the two eating acid and sharing an acid trip. It was a wild 
play. The guy who played Charlie Manson was a friend of the guitar 
player known as Buckethead of the Deli Creeps from San Francisco. 
Buckethead was a fan of Chop Top, my character from Chainsaw. 
Through this friend I got to meet Buckethead after a performance. 
He invited me to his studio the next day and go off as Chop Top 
over some music he had recorded. I was happy to do it. We had a 
great time. That encouraged him to have me record with him as 
Chop Top on his album, originally for Sony, called Giant Robot. I 
did a song called Onions Unleashed. He wanted me 
to be Chop Top but an entertainment lawyer told 
me that I don’t own Chop Top and there may be a 
copyright infringement. I wanted to hold on to Chop 
Top. I love the character. But I came up with this 
character called Shubert who was a scary scarecrow 
type character. Buckethead came up with Onions 
the Scarecrow instead. The next day we went into 
the studio and began recording. There were no 
lyrics. I made up Onions Unleashed right on the spot. 

They loved it. Buckethead wanted me to do it again 
for a song called I Come In Peace about a Godzilla 
type monster trashing Tokyo and liberating chickens, 
so 1 made up this sound like a radio announcer. The 


album didn’t go anywhere because of some 
problems with Sony. It took six or seven years 
for the record to finally come out. 

CT: So no one even knew you did these 
recordings? 

BM: No. In the meantime I started going to 
horror conventions. I'd never been to any. and 
I didn’t know much about them. I started to 
go and saw that the other actors had pictures 
to sell. I thought it was nice to have pictures, 
but I wanted to have something cool for the 
fans because I’m a fan too. 1 thought I'd do 
something with Buckethead so we went to his 
rehearsal studio. We recorded on DATS with 
one microphone. I wrote down seven titles 
and Buckethead started playing guitar. He had a machine to play 
drums. I went down my list of song titles and just started making 
up words. That was the basis for our first two CDs: Spot the Psycho 
and How Now Brown Cow. We then came back and Buckethead 
brought a drummer friend. We had several sessions and recorded 
forty songs. Cornbugs never rehearse. We just do it once and go for 
it. 

CT: Would you describe the music as Rock, country, or 
something else? 

BM: It's definitely rock. Buckethead is the king of electric guitar. 
And we either use an electric drum machine or his drummer Pinch 
Face. Buckethead didn’t seem to be interested in doing anything 
with the songs, so 1 took them to a friend of mine who knew music 
editing. We did Spot the Psycho. A friend of Buckethead 's, Bryan 
Theiss aka Frankenseuss, did the artwork for the CD cover. The 
fans seemed to like it. So we did How Now Brown Cow using up 
the rest of the songs left over from the first CD. Buckethead was 
then working with Guns N Roses. I was bugging him to do another 
CD. One day he was sick and took a day off from the band. He 
invited me down to his place, and I grabbed some stuff I’d already 
written. Now I don’t know if Buckethead eats. I know he doesn't 
use his kitchen for preparing food because his kitchen was filled 
with recording equipment. We recorded the CD Cemetery Pinch in 
his kitchen. It was a Halloween tribute. They were never mastered. 
I would get a company to bum a hundred at a time and sell them on 
my website www.choptopsbbq.com. Every Cornbug CD was hand 
made and had original art on it as I would draw little faces on the 
CDs with magic markers. I’d cut out all the graphics and slide 
them into the jewel cases. I got tired of doing it so technically they 
are all out of print. Buckethead records at a place called TDRS 
Music (Travis Dickerson Recording Studio). I was bugging him 
for another CD so Pinch Face, Buckethead and I got together and 
recorded two CDs: Brain Circus and Donkey Town. They were 
recorded in one afternoon. We did twenty-eight songs in five hours. 
Those are the CDs I sell at my table. I am not sure what the future 
holds for Cornbugs but we are going to reissue the first three CDs. 
Rest Home For Robots will be a greatest hits CD, and if we generate 
any cash from that. I’ll go back and reissue the first three CDs. 
Beyond that I don’t know what's happening with Cornbugs. I might 
not see Buckethead for months at a time. 

CT: So Cornbugs isn’t motivated by profit? 
BM: It's a labor of love, I love working with 
Buckethead. He’s the greatest guitar player around. 
He’s a great collaborator. It’s one of those deals 
where in all artists-Tobe Hooper, Rob Zombie, 
Buckethead — you speak the same artistic language 
and you inspire each other. There’s no competition. 
You get down together and it takes you where it 
takes you, whatever “it” might be, and I feel the 
same about all those guys: Tobe, Rob. and 
Buckethead. That’s also a drawback because you 
can't say let's get together tomorrow at 10 AM 
because sometimes you’re dealing with artists who 
aren’t always on the same clock. 





CT: So now we go from 
Cornbugs to Fireflies and 
your character Otis 
Firefly. Here is a promo 
card of you as Otis, Sid 
Haig, and Rob's wife. 
What's going on here? 
BM: Well. 1 can't say 
much except that the blood 
on Otis's chest is not his. 
And the poster here where 
you see the person running 
wearing a mask. well, the 
person is a woman and the 
mask is her husband’s face. That ought to give you an idea of what 
you are in for. 

CT: So Devil’s Rejects is quite different from House of 1000 
Corpses? 

BM: Yes. It's an entirely different movie. Sid is only dressed as 
Captain Spaulding for about five minutes in this movie. These people 
are on the run but they are still true to themselves. 

CT: How did you meet Rob? 

BM: I was invited to Universal Horror Nights to present awards. 
Universal in California had this Halloween thing on weekends in 
October with haunted mazes and other attractions. Rob had designed 
a maze for them and had released a successful CD. On opening 
night they have an awards ceremony and Rob was scheduled to get 
an award. They were shaped like gargoyles. I presented him with 
his award as Chop Top. At first Rob thought it was someone else 
doing the character then he did a double take and realized he was 
getting an award from the real Chop Top. A few days later I got a 
call from my agent who said that Rob had a part for me in his movie 
called House of 1000 Corpses. He asked if I was interested. That 
was basically it. There was no audition. 

CT: How much help did Rob provide in developing your 
character? 

BM: He helped me a lot because at first 1 was sort of clinging to 
Chop Top. I thought what Rob wanted was a Chop Top with long 
white hair. Rob pried my fingers from Chop Top and steered me to 
his vision for Otis. So in a way we collaborated in that he gently 
and firmly guided me to the character that he wanted to see. 

CT: How was working for Rob Zombie different than working 
for Tom Savini? 

BM: Rob had a definite vision for Otis. Tom would let me develop 
my character, but Rob knew exactly what he wanted Otis to be like. 
CT: How was working on House? 

BM: It was great. We were having a lot of fun. It was shot on the 
Universal lot and we’d have to stop every 
once in a while and wave at the tourists as 
they came through on the trams. They must 
have wondered what we were up to. 

CT: One of the most intriguing scenes 
in House was the execution of the police 
officer by Otis. 

BM: Yeah, that was a controversial scene. 

The studio thought we should have just 
done it quickly rather than draw it out like 
we did. but it made the movie work. 

CT: How much of that was you and how 
much of it was Rob? 

BM: That was one hundred percent Rob. 

We shot the scene once then Rob suggested 
that Otis scratch his belly. We shot the 
scene again and I casually scratch my 
stomach just before I kill the cop. It worked 
so well. 

CT: The House DVD was loaded with 
extras. That's something Rob is famous 
for always giving us a little more than 




we expect. Are there any plans to 
do the same with the Devil's | 

DVD? 

BM: With House Rob brought us 
all back to shoot extra stuff. We 
haven't really discussed that for I 
Devil’s Rejects, but I know he's not 
going to disappoint anyone. Maybe 
all of the stuff they'll have Rob cut | 
out of the movie will be enough? 

CT: You seem excited when you 
talk about Devil's Rejects. 

BM: Rob Zombie is such a talented I 
guy. It’s going to be very excited to 1 
see how it all works. 

CT: How was Leslie Easterbrook to work with as opposed to 
Karen Black? 

BM: We missed Karen. She brought a lot to her character. She 
was very good to work with. Leslie brought two wonderful assets 
right off the top of my head. Seriously, Leslie brought her own take 
to the character while still staying true to Rob’s vision of her. 

CT: How was the production on Devil’s Rejects? 

BM: The production for Devil’s was tough. We were down for it. 
We did it. There were a couple of scenes that were gut wrenching 
for me personally. You know, some sex stuff and some of the 
violence that Otis performs is pretty wild. And I think that’s some 
of the trouble with the MPAA. We just went for it. There was no 
sense on the set or a command to pull back and wait a minute. 
Well, except one time. At one point Otis was getting out of bed and 
there was some question as to whether he would have clothes on or 
not. I’m worried that I have to show my butt or whatever. So I came 
to the conclusion that that would be natural. The day when we 
came to shoot that scene I was ready to just drop it and go for it. I 
asked Rob. “Am I naked in this scene?" He said, “Oh, no, you’re 
wearing tidy whities.” 1 said, “Really?” He said, “Yeah. It’s not 
that kind of movie.” 

CT: Is Rob working on the soundtrack yet? 

BM: Rob isn’t doing the soundtrack. Tyler Bates who did the 
soundtrack for the new Dawn of the Dead movie is doing it. Rob 
has already said that the soundtrack is ass kicking. 

CT: You said that you can't tell us too much about the plot of 
the new movie since this interview will be published in April 
and the movie won't be out until August. Is there anything you 
can say about the film? 

BM: Yeah. It’s not what you will expect. It’s not a sequel that 
rehashes the plot from the first movie. It’s an entirely different film 
using the same characters. It’s creative. It’s energetic. I am looking 
forward to Devil’s Rejects. 

CT: When you are not doing all the 
acting and the music, how do you spend 
your time? 

BM: I have two daughters, a six year old 
and a seventeen year old. So my hands 
are full. We have a couple of cats, and a 
parrot named Mr. Hanky. 

CT: You have played a variety of 
characters in your career from crazies 
to federal marshals. Is there one 
character you’d like to play but haven’t 
had the opportunity? 

BM: Yeah, a priest. 

CT: Okay, thank you for the interview. 
BM: Thank you. 
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MONSTER BASH 2006 JUNE 23-25 FRIDAY - SATURDAY - SUNDAY 
DAY INN CONFERENCE CENTER BUTLER, PA, NORTH OF PITTSBURGH 
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BERT I. GORDON 
HERBERT STROCK 
KENNY MILLER 
SUSAN GORDON 
TOM SAVIN I 
CORTLANDT HULL 
LORRAINE BUSH 
RON CHAMBERLAIN 
YGOR & more to come! 


WALL-TO-WALL MONSTER COLLECTIBLE 
VENDORS FROM ACROSS THE NATION 
SILVER SCREEN WAX MUSEUM 
UNIVERSAL ARMY CLASSIC MONSTER MUSEUM 
THE LUGOSI LEGACY 
MEXICAN MONSTER NIGHT 
(Free Tacos While Supplies Last) 

MOVIE MARATHON 


EVENT HOURS 

FRIDAY 3PM-2AM (Vendors 3PM-9PM) 
SATURDAY 10AM-2AM (Vendors 10AM-6PM) 
SUNDAY 10AM-4PM (Vendors 10AM-4PM) 


DAYS INN CONFERENCE CENTER (724) 287-6761 
SUPER 8 ACROSS THE STREET (724) 287-8888 
COMFORT INN (724) 287-7177 

MEMBERSHIP 

VIP 3-DAY MEMBERSHIP $25 (Before Jan. 1, 2006) 
VIP 3-DAY MEMBERSHIP $30 (Jan. 1 - June 1, 2006) 
or MEMBERSHIP AT THE DOOR $15 Per Day 

SEND CHECK OR M.O. TO: CREEPY CLASSICS, 

P.O. BOX 643, LATROBE, PA 15650 
VISA/MC ORDERS BY PHONE (724) 532-5226 


THE INTERNATIONAL CLASSIC MONSTER 
MOVIE CONFERENCE FILM FESTIVAL 

WWW . CREEPXCLASSICS . COM 

GUESTS & EVENTS SUBJECT TO WEIRD TRANSFORMATION. "MONSTER BASH" IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK. 





Your House is NEXT 


From Director Jeff Lieberman 

(Squirm, Blue Sunshine) 

Available in stores everywhere OCTOBER 4, 200! 





Richard Matheson’s Kolchak Scripts 
Edited by Mark Dawidziak 
(Gauntlet H/C signed/numbered $150) 

For those of you who appreciate all things 
Kolchak. ...this is the book for you! 

Richard Matheson's Kolchak Scripts collects the 
famed author’s three Kolchak screenplays: The Night Stalker. The 
Night Strangler, and The Night Killers. Kolchak devotees will 
recognize the first two titles as ABC-TV Movies of the Week starring 
Darren McGavin - released, respectively, in 1972 and 1973. These 
films became the basis of the Kolchak TV series which aired 20 
episodes from 1974 to 1975. REAL Kolchak devotees will recognize 
the third as an unproduced script, the rights of which are still owned 
by series producer Dan Curtis. 

Editor Mark Dawidziak wrote the acclaimed The Night Stalker 
Companion. He is the perfect choice to compile this fine, table- 
sized volume which includes interviews with Matheson, William F. 
Nolan (co-writer of The Night Killers), producer Dan Curtis, and 
Jeff Rice (author of the book The Kolchak Papers upon which the 
character was based). 

In addition to presenting the three scripts, in their original 
format, Dawidziak provides interesting background information 
about the shows creators and stars. Jeff Rice, for example, once 
worked for the Las Vegas Sun newspaper as copy boy reporting to 
tempermental editor Vince Anselmo. the basis of the Vincenzo 
character, played by Simon Oakland. 

Illustrating the book are rare photos and artwork from The Night 
Stalker and The Night Strangler. Interesting production and publicity 
stills include a great shot of Kolchak standing next to the body of 
an old tramp (played by Grandpa Munster A1 Lewis!). Never before 
published artwork by E. Silas Smith (who was commissioned to 
draw for the two films) enhances the readers view of the films. 

Available in a signed limited edition, this book is a pricy, but 
worthwhile addition to your Kolchak and/or Matheson collection! 

As Timeless As Infinity: The Complete Twilight Zone Scripts 
of Rod Serling Vol One • Edited by Tony Albarella 
(Gauntlet H/C Signed/Numbered $66.00) 

The Twilight Zone Scripts of Charles Beaumont 
Volume One 
Edited by Roger Anker 
(Gauntlet H/C Signed/Numbered $66.00) 

Bold, innovative, and daring.. .Barry Hoffman of 
Gauntlet Press, has earned a reputation as a 
Gladiator in the specialty publishing arena. As 
both an author and publisher, he continues to produce signed limited 
edition books that offer much more than the standard market fare. 

New this year from Gauntlet are two massive volumes of 
Twilight Zone scripts from the original television show. 

As Timeless As Infinity: The Complete Twilight Zone Scripts 
of Rod Serling Volume One is the first of a multi-volume (7 1 - books 
are planned! ) set compiling 92 of Serling’s original scripts from the 
classic, groundbreaking horror/sci-fi show. These scripts, obtained 
through Serling's wife Carol from her personal collection, are 
reprinted in their original typeset and include hubby Rod’s 
handwritten notations and changes. The material presented in this 
set has never before been made available to the public! I found 
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within these pages such rarities as plot revisions and earlier script 
drafts which, in some cases, differ from the final shooting scripts. 

Volume One of this set includes an introduction by Carol Serling 
and an “appreciation" by frequent TZ scripter and genre icon 
Richard Matheson. Nine scripts are presented: "The Time 
Element" - an hour long show about time travel . although not an 
official TZ episode, first aired in 1958 as a Desilu Playhouse 
production and widely accepted as the series unofficial pilot - 
"Where Is Everybody" (the TZ "official" pilot). "Eye of the 
Beholder," ‘Third From the Sun" - based upon a Richard Matheson 
story - “ The Purple Testament." The Big Tall Wish," “A Most 
Unusual Camera" - two versions included: the final shooting draft 
and a treatment with an alternative ending - "The Mind and the 
Matter," and “The Dummy." 

Each script is accompanied by such info as airdate. manuscript 
date, episode number, and valued commentary by editor Tony 
Albarella - who provides plot summaries, filming insights, 
interviews, and more. He includes conversations with a wide range 

of those involved with the show from writer Richard 

Matheson.. ..to actor Fritz Weaver... ..to actress Maxine Stewart - who 
played the bandaged patient in “Eye of the Beholder” and was 
replaced by Donna Douglas (who went on to “fame" in The Beverly 
Hillbillies as Elly Mae Clampett!). Also included are rare stills, 
production photos, ads, and reviews. 

Serling was a master screenplay writer. He was a student of 

humanity. His tales were nostalgic and emotional he supported 

the underdog, who always rose up to the occasion. 1 have to admit, 
however, I sometimes “underappreciate" Rod Serling. I’ve sat 
through more than my share of Sci Fi Channel TZ marathons during 
holiday weekends. Having grown up with the series and having 
seen each episode a gazillion times.. ..it's maybe too easy to develop 
a comfort level with the man and the show. Reading this volume, 
however, spearheads me back to the appropriate level of awe and 
admiration for the creative genius who has been many times 
mimicked, sometimes imitated, but NEVER duplicated. As Tmeless 

As Infinity is appropriately titled The Twilight Zone is a show 

for the ages and Serling’s scripts should be treasured for eternity ! 

Cementing their literary foothold on TZ script publication. 
Gauntlet also brings us The Twilight Zone Scripts of Charles 
Beaumont. Volume One. 

You may not be as familiar with Charles Beaumont as you may 
be with Rod Serling.. .or Richard Matheson. Beaumont, who died 
at the tragically young age of 39 (from Alzheimer’s Disease) is 
credited with writing 22 episodes of the TZ series. His list of credits 
includes the novel and screenplay. The Intruder - starring William 
Shatner (who actually ACTS in this film!) as a racist KKK-type 
causing trouble in the 1960’s South. He also wrote the screenplays 
for RogerCorman's adaptations of Edgar Allan Poe's The Premature 
Burial and The Masque of the Red Death. ...as well as the screenplay 
for the Zsa Zsa Gabor “epic” Queen of Outer Space! 

While Serling’s scripts explored the human condition, 
Beaumont’s had a darker tone. He wrote of inescapable nightmares, 
encounters with Satan, and voodoo curses. Nine scripts are included: 
"Perchance To Dream,” "A Nice Place To Visit." “The Howling 
Man," “The Prime Mover," “The Jungle," “Person Or Persons 
Unknown," “In His Image,” and “Passage On The Lady Anne.” Also 
included is an unproduced teleplay “Gentlemen. Be Seated.” 

Editor Roger Anker provides commentary on each episode. 
Richard Matheson, once again, contributes the Foreword. Unlike 
the Serling compilation there are no handwritten notes or changes 
included in this volume. I would like to have seen more stills in 
this book - only a few are included. Anker provides good background 
information without paying sentimental homage to Beaumont. He 
is critical where he needs to be, as in his analysis of "A Nice Place 
To Visit" where he describes the storyline as “thin and delivers an 
ending that is predictable.” 

The cover art. as in the Serling volume, is striking. Kudos to 
Gauntlet for compiling the scripts in these two books and presenting 
them in volumes which any bookophile would be proud to own. 1 
anxiously await future volumes in this series! 
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B rad Dourif was bom Bradford Claude Dourif on March 18, 
1950 in Huntington, West Virginia. He attended the Aiken 
Preparatory School in Aiken, South Carolina in the early sixties 
and then decided to become an actor at age sixteen, while working 
on sets and in bit parts in summer stock. He then traveled to New 
York where he worked with the esteemed theatrical Circle Repertory 
Company. He also taught acting at New York's equally renowned 
Columbia University. 

Mainstream and Genre movie audiences recall the unique-looking 
Dourif from a number of roles, including his film debut (in 1975) 
as ‘Billy Bibbit' in Milos Forman's powerful production of Ken 
Kesey’s Once Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest (alongside Jack 
Nicholson). Working with legendary "name" directors. Brad Dourif 
often found himself really going to the edge (and in some cases, 
over it) in terms of characterization when 
confronted by many of the roles presented to him. 

He worked with John Huston in Wise Blood ( 1979) 

(in the role of Hazel Moates, a religious zealot), 

Forman again in Ragtime (1981), David Lynch in 
Dune (1984) (and Blue Velvet ( 1986), Alan Parker 
in Mississippi's Burning (1988) and began his genre 
film career with a big bang by first appearing (in 
the flesh) as serial killer ‘Charles Lee Ray', and 
then as Ray's reincarnated form, Chucky, the killer 
doll featuring Dourif’s distinctive voice only) in 
the film Child's Play (1988) (and it's four sequels- 
Child’s Play 2 (1990). Child's Play 3 (1991), The 
Bride of Chucky- Child’s Play 4 (1998). and Seed 
of Chucky (2004). 

Distinctive turns in such other genr£ films as Dario 
Argento’s Trauma ( 1 992) (as Dr. Lloyd). The David Lynch-produced 
Wild Palms television mini-series (in 1994), Stephen Norrington’s 
UK- made cyber thriller Death Machine (1995), Jean-Pierre Jeunet's 
Alien Resurrection (1997), and The Progeny (1999) have solidified 
Brad Dourif’s wanted or unwanted status as a genre film fave to 
audiences everywhere. 
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Besides distinctive turns in such television programs as The X 
Files episode “Beyond the Sea" (1995), and recurring roles on 
Babylon 5 (1994) and Star Trek: Voyager ( 1995). Brad Dourif will 
be seen again on motion picture screens in two of the biggest epics 
ever produced. The Lord of the Rings: The Two Towers (2002/3) 
and The Lord of the Rings: The Return of the King (2003/4) in the 
role of Grima Wormtongue. Brad Dourif can also be seen in The 
Eyes of Laura Mars ( 1978), Fatal Beauty (987), the bizarre Sonny 
Boy (1988), The Color of Night (1994), Nightwatch (1998). and 
Prophecy III: The Ascent (2000). 

Chiller: You are mainly thought of as an intense character actor. 
Which do you enjoy most, character actor parts, or leading 
roles... and for what reason? 

Brad Dourif: Character actors do get a lot less money, but I did 
want to be a character actor. One of my heroes was Dustin Hoffman 
and other actors who could do a variety of things, people who weren't 
considered leading actors. There are certain actors who have an 
edge. I think I have an edge. I think actors who have a certain edge 
can play a variety of roles, different parts, and the non-leading roles. 
Chiller: How do you feel about being considered a genre film 
specialist? 

Dourif: Well, actually it is nice to be remembered for your work, 
but I am trying to get out of these killer-type roles. You know. . . the 
bad guys. But different roles, different things about particular 
characters attract me to different parts at different times. It depends 
on the approach to the character in the script, by the writer, director, 
and how I think I would approach the part. 

Chiller: Do you find it taxing to portray characters that could 
be more extreme? 

Dourif: It can be more taxing to play somebody who’s really off or 
extreme... 

Chiller: Do you have a favorite director that you have worked 
with? 

Dourif: I love David Lynch. He’s one of the most original directors 
I’ve worked with. He has a unique vision. 

Chiller: What about working with John Huston on Wise Blood? 
Dourif: I had the leading role and I felt uncomfortable. At the time 
I had doubts about my abilities as an actor in a leading role. 
Chiller: What can you tell me about Milos Forman and your 
cinematic debut in Cuckoo’s Nest in 1975? 

Dourif: Milos Forman was a very determined 
person. When you appear, act. in a film for Milos 
Forman you know you are going to be doing 
the best that you can. A lot of people have said 
that the role of ‘The Gemini Killer' in Exorcist 
III was the best thing that I have ever done. I 
personally don’t agree. I think my role and 
performance, as ‘Billy Bibbit' from One Flew 
over the Cuckoo’s Nest was better. Acting with 
George C. Scott in Exorcist III was an intense 
experience, no question about that either. 
Chiller: Since you were involved in the 
theatre so much, and even taught acting to 
students at Columbia University, I was 
wondering how you approach other fellow 
actors in their roles? 

Dourif: Well, it's always a pleasure to work with someone more 
than one time. Each time you do, you can begin to see, to learn 
things. . .What they do that makes them good. You learn more about 
determination and your own work. 

Chiller: What do you think when people recall your work 
nowadays primarily for the genre film work that you have done? 





because that is what 

the people are watching, but I'd like to broaden my horizons. I’ll 
continue to keep trying to do parts that are normal people, who are 
relaxed and have a sense of humor. I myself, have certain intensity, 
both normal and natural. Do I think that I have become typecast? 
Absolutely. That’s exactly what happened to me. But I think one of 
the most impressive things I've done in recent years is a film called 
Chain Dance (1990). where I played a man with Cerebral Palsy. 
Chiller: What about the Child's Play series? 

Dourif: What kind of preparations can I do for a character like 
Chucky? He’s not a real person, 
never was a real person... There 
isn’t a lot of preparation one can do 
for a role like Chucky. But, I think 
one can have one whopping good 
time. ..it should be like primal 
scream therapy. You put yourself 
out there. I must say. though I enjoy 
playing Chucky... I go in and do all 
my vocal work and then they match 
the puppet's lip moments to the 
dialogue I recorded. Sometimes, 
they have to keep re-recording (the 
dialogue) until it matches my voice 
and what I’m saying. 

Chiller: You have appeared in 
many television programs like Star Trek: Voyager, The X- Files, 
and Babylon 5 to name but three, are there any personal favorite 
roles that you have done, or programs that you have appeared 
in? 

Dourif: The one I’m currently a regular in right now, Deadwood, 
where I play a doctor who is also into science, far ahead of his time. 
We will be starting our fourth season shortly. Let me say that I was 
a little reluctant at first to appear in episodic television, but my 
girlfriend encouraged me and I’m glad she did because Deadwood 
is one of the best things I have ever appeared in and I believe, one 
of the best television programs currently. 

Chiller: Over the years you have certainly played more than a 
fair share of villains, can you tell me anything about how you 
approached your role in the two Lord of the Rings films (The 
Two Towers and The Return of the King) in which you 
appeared? 

Dourif: There was a period where I was playing killers and oddballs 
quite frequently and it was too much. Playing Grima Wormtongue 
in the Lord of the Rings films was different. . .this character is not a 
killer really... he’s just a cowardly villain. There should be more 
footage of that character in the extended version of the film that 
(the director) Peter Jackson prepared for the DVD release. 

Chiller: Juggling respectable high-profile work like Deadwood 
with smaller films, would you still portray the voice of Chucky 
if Seed of Chucky 
became a hit? 

Dourif: It's good 
work, and I get paid. 

Frankly, as long as 
they keep making 
money, they'll keep 
making them. 





W illiam Windom was bom on September 28th, 1923 in New 
York. Known worldwide as one of the most recognizable 
character actors alive, William Windom has been a veteran of 
numerous stage, television, and feature film appearances. After 
graduating through a succession of Colleges, he entered a Naval 
academy, where he studied seamanship, which became a good thing 
in later years when he developed an interest in sailing. He then 
spent three years in the army as a paratrooper, and after the war 
honed his skills to concentrating on acting, eventually making it to 
Broadway in 1946 in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII (starring Victor 
Jory), and in I960 he acted in the show Viva Madison Avenue (it 
closed after only two performances, but led the way to Hollywood, 
although he often returned to the stage, most-often in a serious of 
one-man shows, usually based on James Thurber, that toured the 
College and University circuit in the 1 970s). 

Genre film fans fondly recall him as he played the role of 
‘Commander Decker’ in the last season (1968) classic Star Trek 
episode The Doomsday Machine. He 
also starred in an acclaimed, eerie 
episode of The Twilight Zone titled Five 
Characters in Search of an Exit in 1961 . 

Classic film viewers will recognize 
him as having been the prosecuting 
attorney in the movie To Kill a 
Mockingbird in 1 962, whilst television 
addicts will recall him in anything from 
villainous roles in episodes of classic 
television programs like Mission: 

Impossible, Ironside, and others to a 
starring one in the one-season only 
James Thurber-influenced comedy- 
drama, My World and Welcome To It! (1969), where he played a 
fictionalized version of the famous New Yorker magazine writer, 
editor, and cartoonist (named John Monroe on the show), as a 
middle-aged father and husband at odds with the opposite sex. On 
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that program, Windom excelled as 
this character who, in the real 
world, submitted to his wife, 
feared his daughter, and spent time 
with his pals. ..but managed to 
change things around due to a 
series of clever animated 
interludes, that saw him 
commenting on the episode in the 
third-person. 

William Windom also had a long 
run on the mystery show. Murder, She Wrote. For over ten years 
(1985-1996), he portrayed Dr. Seth Hazlett. a confidant to series 
star Angela Lansbury, and garnered a whole new 
series of fans. 

Nowadays, Mr. Windom mainly concentrates 
on the occasional television (chiefly voice work 
in animated programs), or film appearance, and 
enjoys meeting and greeting his fans at 
conventions. He even tried to teach me the con 
game, 3-card Monte in between a short bout of 
questions... 


Chiller: Your first-ever feature film 
appearance was in To Kill a Mockingbird, 
w hat can you recall of that film? 

William Windom: 1 recall that there was one day 
when Gregory Peck just cracked me up. We were 
sitting on opposite sides of the table... We were 
supposed to leave him alone because he wasn't 
to be distracted for the coming, very serious 
scene. So days would go by, and they were 
shooting this footage with him. Peck, with head in his hands, almost 
like he’s saying a prayer, looking really glum. And. I'm sitting 
opposite him. with one leg draped over a chair, with a pencil in my 
mouth, trying to loosen my tie, doing anything I can to kill the 
boredom, and so one day. Peck say's ‘Bill, do you think this would 
be too much?' And. he drops his elbow off the table like he’s fallen 
asleep. It was very funny, but I also think it was his way of saying 
‘I'm the star here'. I also recall that while I was shooting that movie, 
which was my first film you know, I was 
appearing in a play during the evenings. . .we did 
that a lot during those early years. . .anyway, the 
woman who played the alleged victim in 
Mockingbird, she and I appeared in the same 
play during the nights, and in the same movie 
during the days. The play called for her to 
become an elegant socialite, a dame of society, 
and Mockingbird called for her to be a possible 
rape victim, a real redneck kind of girl... it was 
strange. Funny thing about that movie was I also 
recall that the actor playing her father seemed 
to me to be a real redneck kind of guy for real. 

Funny thing too. he eventually made a living 
playing those kinds of roles. 

Chiller: What can you recall about that now 
infamous episode of Star Trek, The Doomsday Machine? 
Windom: Well, before that time. Bill Shatner and 1 were on 
Broadway in The World of Suzie Wong (1958-1959). he was the 
star, and 1 was his understudy . . .not his fault, but I think in my mind, 
it caused a little friction on the set when it came a few years later, 
and here we are again, and he’s the star of Star Trek... Any way, I 
thought that episode was a piece of crap, really. For what it was, I 
guess it wasn't bad. and I did like the director on that, a fellow 
named Marc Daniels. I’ll tell you. that show, that episode has so 
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many fans. ..for years people have been 
coming up to me saying ‘That was 
wonderful... great... what was it like...' I’ll 
tell you, I couldn't wait to get to lunch, out of 
there . . . back to a chess game . . . whatever. 
Chiller: Over the years, you worked with 
a number of now, highly-regarded film 
directors.. .For example, you worked with 
John Frankenheimer on The Gypsy Moths 
and with John Sturges in the western. The 
Hour of the Gun. ..what can you recall 
about those directors or movies? 

Windom: Both of those men. I recall, liked to really crack the whip. 

They were very serious about 
everything. Let’s just say that 
I had more fun on other 
movie sets. 

Chiller: You also worked 
with Clint Eastwood on the 
film. True Crime... 

Windom: I'll tell you 
something; he’s absolutely 
nothing like the way he 
comes across on-screen. 
Clint Eastwood is a real soft 
gentleman. We've played 
tennis together many times. 
He's not the greatest tennis 
player, so I like to play 
against him. Being an actor 
and working with him is 
another thing, he is great to 
work for. I had a small part, I think it was as a bartender in True 
Crime, but he is a great director to work for. not a great tennis player, 
but a great director. 

Chiller: You have been acting for many years, as a professional, 
what is your take on the profession? 

Windom: I have a wisdom... wisdom, rhymes with Windom don’t 
you think? Anyway, try this out... how about if 90 percent of what 
you do in this world, whether it's eating, wearing clothes, meeting 
people when you are a child, an adult, plays you go to. 
are in, same for movies, television... 90 percent is crap. 
Five percent is awful, and you wish you could forget it, 
and five percent is memorable, so you enjoy the crap, 
because that five percent may just be worth everything. 

At this point in the interview, Mr. Windom hands me his 
resume, pointing out his various achievements like his 
sailing trophies, chess tournament accomplishments, and 
most importantly of all, his winning of the best comedy 
actor Emmy award for My World and Welcome to It. He 
is an engaging and warm individual, a delightful raconteur, 
and I wish I could remember how to win at 3-card Monte, 
it might help me win a few bucks on the streets of New 
York. 


Partial William Windom filmography: 

To Kill a Mockingbird (1962) 

Cattle King (1963) 

For Love or Money ( A.k.a. Three on a Match) ( 1 963) 
The Americanization of Emily ( 1964) 

The Angry Breed (1968) 

The Detective (1968) 

The Gypsy Moths ( 1969) 

Brewster McCloud (1970) 

Escape from the Planet of the Apes (1971) 

The Mephisto Waltz ( 1971 ) 

Planes, Trains & Automobiles ( 1987) 

Street Justice ( 1989) 

Sommersby (1993) 

True Crime (1 999) 
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A ustin Stoker was born October 7th, 1948 in Trinidad, West 
Indies. Known as a familiar supporting and leading actor of 
films of the 1970s, the African American performer is a very 
recognizable face to fans of some high profile genre films of that 
era. Long before the current era of the superstar black movie actors, 
before there was the wisecracking Will Smith and his ilk, comedians 
who smirk their way through action movies, there were the real 
men. Black action heroes like Fred Williamson, Woody Stroode, 
and others. And, of course there was Austin Stoker. 

One of his first such roles was as the sympathetic human and 
eventual aide de camp ‘MacDonald’ to Roddy McDowall's Caesar 
(ape) character in the feature film Battle for the Planet of the Apes 
( 1 973) [Stoker's role was originally played by actor Hari Rhodes in 
that film's prequel Conquest of the Planet of the Apes in 1972]. 
Stoker also reprised the part in the short-lived television version of 
the series titled Planet of the Apes, and also provided the voice for 
his (same) character in the equally short-lived Saturday morning 
animated version of the series. Return to the Planet of the Apes in 
1974. Not eschewing the popular blaxploitation film craze of the 
era, he appeared as Pam Grier’s lover and action sidekick in Sheba 
Baby (1975), and in the grindhouse Exorcist manque Abby, he 
portrayed a detective. He essayed the role as a tough cop (although 
a different character) in exploitation filmmaker William Girdler’s 
serial killer thriller The Zebra Killer in 1974. 

Although, he has been in a small number of feature films and 
television programs in supporting roles, his love for performing on 
the live stage keeps him involved in live theatre primarily. Nowadays, 
Austin Stoker is best remembered for his leading role as Lt. Edwin 
Bishop in John Carpenter's seminal action-horror film, Assault on 
Precinct 13 (1976), where with the assistance of a few felons on 
their way to prison, he has to lead a ragtag group of people against 
a horde of seemingly hundreds of youth gang members when they 
put siege to a nearly deserted police station on its last night. 

The world that director John Carpenter sets his film in is one that 
was not too alien to the culture of the 70s, although in a rather 
amped-up way he manages to make the 
ordinary seem foreboding, even scary. In the 
film. Carpenter's society is one of horrible 
neighborhoods, where people are strangely 
absent from the streets and an ice cream 
vendor carries a gun. The Police have been 
driven to extremes, and there may even be a 
possible state of emergency taking place in 
the city (according to brief police radio 
announcements). Austin Stoker’s Lt. Ethan 
Bishop is a man who still believes in heroism, 
a man who emerged from the ghetto. His need/ 
quest for heroism during a crisis is such a 
thing that makes the best kind of heroes. 


Napoleon Wilson meanwhile is an atypical 
urban action film hero. He has his own 
personal moral code, and is en route to prison 
for an unspecified series of crimes, but in 
the world that Carpenter creates Lt. Bishop 
(Stoker) and Wilson (actor Darwin Joston 
eerily channeling Gary Cooper and Alan 
Ladd) join forces to combat the unknown... 
(not unlike a western) and a seemingly 
endless horde of gun-toting psychopathic 
youths. Along with Carpenter’s Escape from 
New York, The Thing, and of course, 
Halloween, this is one of the best films of 
and Austin Stoker 
makes a fine cinematic hero you won’t soon 
forget. 

Chiller Theatre: Can you tell me about your earliest acting 
history? 

Austin Stoker: I entered the College of Our Lady of Fati ma at fifteen 
years of age. Two years later, 1 joined a troupe formed by Geoffrey 
Holder, who not only achieved later fame as an interpreter of West 
Indian dance and music, participating in festivals in San Juan, and 
Puerto Rico, but went on to be a highly-respected dance 
choreographer as well as an actor (he is memorable as one of the 
main henchmen- Baron Samedi in the Roger Moore- James Bond 
film Live and Let Die ( 1973). I was but one of a smaller group of 
performers retained by Holder for an exclusive engagement at the 
Caribe Hilton hotel. And, having been a movie fan since childhood, 
fantasizing myself as some sort of a Bogart or Olivier, I finally got 
my chance when I appeared in a travelogue produced by Sol Hurok. 
My biggest break at that time came when Holder had the company 
journey to New York for a few club dates. After that, we were signed 
to the production House of Flowers on Broadway, and that show 
lasted for six months. 

Chiller: And, you stayed in the states? 

Stoker: I teamed with a singer named Vivian Bonnell in a musical 
and comedy act. I played the bongos and steel drums, sang and 
danced as well. I joined the Army in 1957, and after my discharge 
two years later: we resumed our act. and then married that same 
year. We continued this way, as a club act for about eight years, and 
then decided, in 1 968, to go to California and try our hand at straight 
acting careers. 1 concentrated on drama, while Vivian concentrated 
on comedy. Before we left for California though I studied with 
Herbert Berghoff. and later with Paul Mann, two, at the time, well 
regarded New York-based acting teachers. 

Chiller: When you arrived in the West Coast was it difficult 
finding work as an actor? 

Stoker: Things were slow at first. I worked at various jobs to support 
my family, including a stint with a telephone company. But 1 
continued to study acting at the Theatre East Workshop, and then 
things gradually came around for me. I began to get parts in a variety 
of television shows like Mod Squad, had 
small, tiny roles in motion pictures like The 
Aquarians, and did a few Movies of the Week 
such as Trouble Comes to Town. I also worked 
a lot in commercials to supplement my 
income. When the road company of the play 
The Boys in the Band came to Los Angeles, I 
was first signed as an understudy, and then as 
a principal player in the cast. We toured the 
states for the better part of a year. 

Chiller: Was the role of ‘MacDonald* in the 
movie Battle for the Planet of the Apes your 
first leading role in a major motion picture? 
Stoker: Another actor, whose name I don’t 
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recall now, had been set for the part of MacDonald, an African 
American human who is sympathetic to the plight of the apes in 
their period of enslavement and now for the most part, the most 
valued human in a time of ape ascendancy . . .the original actor who 
had been signed for the part was unable to commit to the role due to 
some prior commitment, so my agent sent me over to 20th Century- 
Fox and I met with the producer Arthur P. Jacobs and the director J. 
Lee Thompson, within days, I was working on the set of Battle for 
the Planet of the Apes. 

Chiller: What was it like working on that production? 

Stoker: I thought to myself. I've always known acting was a volatile 
profession, but this was ridiculous. However, I'd studied hard and 
worked hard, and I knew I was as well prepared as I’d ever be. 
Fortunately, we started the production with the physical sequences, 
the action stuff, and got into the dramatic material some time later. 
Chiller: How did you get the role of Lt. Bishop in Assault on 
Precinct 13? 

Stoker: A mutual friend introduced me to John Carpenter, and he 
gave me the role without even an audition. Darwin Joston (who 
played Napoleon Wilson in Assault on Precinct 13) was a very good 
friend of mine, we had even studied 
acting, and performed in the theatre 
together, and so it was great to work 
together in that film. I am saddened 
nowadays whenever 1 see that film 
because I miss him so much: he was a 
dear, good friend of mine. (Joston who 
also appeared in Carpenter’s The Fog 
[as Dr. Phibes!], acted on-screen with 
Stoker in Time Walker (82), but succumbed to Leukemia, and died 
in 1998). 

Chiller: Has the notoriety of appearing in Assault on Precinct 
13 affected your life, it being considered a cult classic? 

Stoker: Once, while I was performing in the play Detective Story at 
LA's Strasberg Theatre, Quentin Tarantino ran up to me in the lobby, 
and he said' 'Oh my God! Austin!' And he ran off my whole resume 
to me! Recently, I was receiving physical therapy and a nurse who 
immediately started to hum Carpenter’s signature theme music from 
that fdm recognized me. 

Chiller: You also worked three times with revered exploitation 
filmmaker William Girdler, what can 
you recall about the man who directed 
you in Abby, Sheba, Baby, and The 
Zebra Killer? 

Stoker: Well, we hit it off immediately, 
having shared the same birthday. I have to 
tell you that 1 turned down a lot of work in 
those so-called blaxploilation films, 
because 1 felt that that the stories were 
lacking, and that the character 
development was non-existent. But, I 
found exception in Girdler’s films. He 
allowed you to show much more of a 
multi-faceted character. If you portray a 
bad guy, you have to show what part of that bad guy is good. If you 
portray a good guy. you have to show what part of you is bad, and 
then find some way to put it all together. If you're allowed to do 
that, it makes the role that much more satisfying. Bill Girdler allowed 
me to do that with the work I did with him. Actually, if I may add. 
Carpenter and Girdler were similar in a way. They were both from 
Kentucky, both had a passion for music, and both composed music 
for their films; which is interesting to me because there’s such a 
tight correlation between music and acting. 

Chiller: You seem to be genuinely interested to meet fans that 
appreciate your work in the past, do you still act nowadays? 
Stoker: I continue to act, I still love learning my craft, there's so 
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much more to know. Anyone who is interested in films, television, 
theatre, you’re always a student of the art form, you're learning 
every day. 

Chiller: Finally, what do you recall most about Assault on 
Precinct 13 when you view it nowadays after nearly thirty years 
have gone by since its production? 

Stocker: A sense of sadness because I miss Darwin Joston so much, 
he was a good friend. And, a sense of accomplishment. Even though 
it is a low budget movie, it is still very, very effective, and you can’t 
make that kind of film nowadays the same way, even though there 
is a remake with Ethan Hawke and Larry Fishbume, it may have 
the same title, and even be based on the same core materials, but 
there is no way that you can duplicate the feeling of the original 
film... although I suspect that they will try very hard. 


Austin Stoker filmography: 

Feature films: 

Battle for the Planet of the Apes (1973) 

Abby (1974) 

Airport 1975(1974) 

The Twisted Brain (A.k.a. Horror High) ( 1974) 
The Zebra Killer (1974) 

Sheba, Baby (1975) 

Assault on Precinct 13 (1976) 

Riding with Death (1976) 

Time Walker (1982) 

Uninvited (1988) 

A Girl to Kill For (1990) 

Two Shades of Blue (2000) 



Television credits: 

The Mod Squad: In This Comer - Sol Albert (12/16/69)(Series) 

The Aquarians ( 1970) 

Trouble Comes to Town (1973) 

The Blue Knight: Point of View (1974) (Series ) 

Kodiak: Before the Devil Knows (02/27/74) (Series) 

McCloud: The Colorado Cattle Caper (02/24/74) (Series) 

Police Story: Incident in the Kill Zone (01/07/75) (Series) 

Return to the Planet of the Apes (1975) (Animated series) (Voice) 
S.W.A.T.: Death Carrier (04/28/75) (Series) 

Gemini Man (1976) (Series) 

Jigsaw John: Dry Ice (03/01/76) (Series) 

Victory at Entebbe (1976) 

Roots (1977) (Mini-series) 

The Man with the Power (1977) 

The Hardy Boys Mysteries: Dangerous Waters 
(10/29/78) (Series) 

The Incredible Hulk: Like a Brother (01/31/ 
79) (Series) 

Terror Among Us ( 1 98 1 ) 

Hotel: Intimate Strangers (09/26/84) (Series) 


Robert Kennedy & His 
Times (1985) (Mini-series) 
Cagney & Lacey: The Man 
Who Shot Trotsky (03/03/86) 
(Series) 

Scarecrow & Mrs. King: The 
Eyes Have It (02/17/86) 
(Series) 

The District: A House 
Divided (11/08/03) (Series) 
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THE ALLIGATOR PEOPLE (1959/Chaney/Fox) $15 
ATTACK OF THE CRAB MONSTERS (Allied Artist DVD $20) 

BLACK & BLUE COLLECTION (Triple Feature): BLUEBEARD 
(1944)/BLACK DRAGONS/BLACK RAVEN (Roan $15) 

BORIS KARLOFF COLLECTION (Four Movies: THE APE / 

THE TERROR/DOOMED TO DIE/FATAL HOUR) $10 
BRAIN FROM PLANET AROUS/BEACH GIRLS & THE 
MONSTER (Image Double Pack) $15 
BRIDE OF THE MONSTER/BRIDE OF THE GORILLA 
(Image Double Pack) $15 

CASTLE OF THE WALKING DEAD (1967/Lee AIKMAN DVD $15) 
CHRISTOPHER LEE COLLECTION (Three Movies: 

SATANTIC RITES OF DRACULA/PSYCHO CIRCUS/ 

HORROR HOTEL) $10 
CIRCUS OF FEAR (1966/Miracle DVD $6) 

CONQUEST OF SPACE (1955/Paramount DVD $15) 

THE CRAZY RAY (1926/Early Sci-Fi/Cryptflicks) $15 
CULT CLASSIC COLLECTION: NOSFERATU (1922) 

DEMENTIA 13/CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI (1919) ($10) 

CURSE OF THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN (Alpha DVD $7) 

CURSE OF THE SWAMP CREATURE (1 966/Cry ptflicks) $15 
DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS (Cryptflicks/Widescreen) $15 
DEMON BARBER OF FLEET STREET (1936/Alpha DVD $7) 

THE DEVIL’S HAND (1961/Alpha) $7 

DR. JEKYLL & MR. HYDE (1920 Sheldon Lewis Version/Bonus: 

1911 Version too/Cryptflicks) $15 
DRUMS OF JEOPARDY (1931/Wamer Oland/Alpha) $7 
THE EARTH DIES SCREAMING (1 965/Cryptflicks) $15 
ED WOOD BOX SET (6 DVDs): PLAN 9/BRIDE OF THE MONSTER 
NIGHT OF THE GHOULS/JAIL BATE/GLEN OR GLENDA/ 
HAUNTED WORLD OF ED WOOD (Image DVD Set $35) 

THE EMBALMER (1965/Alpha) $7 

EYES WITHOUT A FACE (1959/Criterion DVD $25) 

THE FEARLESS VAMPIRE KILLERS (1967/Wamer) $20 
FIRE MAIDENS FROM OUTER SPACE (1956/Cryptflicks) $15 
FLESH & BLOOD (Hammer Documentary/Image) $20 
FRANKENSTEIN (1910)/NOSFERATU (1922) 

(Double Feature/ADV) $20 

FLIP (A Monster Kid’s Story/Highly Recommended/Spooklight) $7.50 

THE GHOST WALKS (1934/Cryptflicks) $15 

GOLIATH & THE DRAGON (1960/Alpha) $7 

GODZILLA VS. HEDORAH (SMOG MONSTER/Tri-Star DVD) $25 


GRAMPA'S MONSTER MOVIES (AI Lewis/Trailers) $10 
GRAMPA’S SCARY SILLIES (AI Lewis/Cartoons) $10 
THE HAUNTED CASTLE (1921/Cryptflicks) $15 
HORROR CLASSICS - 50 MOVIE SET (50 Classic Horror 
Movies on 12 double sided discs/Treeline Box Set) $35 
I MARRIED A MONSTER FROM OUTER SPACE (1 958) $1 5 
INCREDIBLY STRANGE CREATURES (1964/MB) $20 
ISLAND OF THE DOOMED (MAN-EATER OF HYDRA) $15 
JACK THE RIPPER (1959/Cryptflicks) $15 
JAPANESE MONSTER MOVIES Vol. 2 (GAMERA VS. 
MONSTER X/GAMERA VS ZIGRA/GAMERA VS. GAOS / 
GAPPA - Four Movie Set) $10 
JOURNEY TO THE BEGINNING OF TIME (Cryptflicks) $15 
LAST MAN ON EARTH (Widescreen/Alpha) $7 
THE LION MAN (1936/Alpha) $7 
THE LOST MISSILE (1958/Cryptflicks) $15 
THE MAGICIAN (1929/Cryptflicks) $15 
MIDNIGHT AT MADAME TUSSAUDS (1936/Cryptflicks) $15 
MIDNIGHT FACES (1926/Caped Phantom/Dark House) $15 
MONSTER BASH 2004 (Conference Footage/CCV) $15 
THE MUNSTERS - Complete 1st Season (Box Set/MCA) $50 
NIGHT GALLERY - Complete 1st Season (Box Set) $50 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD (1968/2 Versions: Black & White 
& Colorized/Fox) $15 

THE NIGHT STALKER/THE NIGHT STRANGLER (MGM) $15 
1984 (Rare BBC Version/Peter Cushing/Cryptflicks) $15 
ONE STEP BEYOND (Classic TV/12 episodes/VCI) $15 
PHANTOM MENACERS 3 Movies: PHANTOM FROM SPACE/ 
PHANTOM PLANET/PHANTOM FROM 10,000 LEAGUES 
(Vintage DVD set $10) 

PHANTOM OF MOULIN ROUGE (1925/Cry ptflicks) $15 
PORTRAIT OF JENNIE (1948/Ghost story/MGM $15) 

POSTAL INSPECTOR (1936/Bela Lugosi/Alpha DVD $7) 
RETURN OF THE APE MAN (1944/Lugosi/Cryptflicks) $15 
THE SCREAMING SKULL (1958/Goodtimes) $10 
THE SHIP OF MONSTERS (1959/In Spanish/No Subtitles) $15 
SLAUGHTER OF THE VAMPIRES (1962/Cryptflicks) $15 
STUDENT OF PRAGUE (1926/Alpha) $7 
VINCENT PRICE COLLECTION (Four Movies: HOUSE ON 
HAUNTED HILL/LAST MAN ON EARTH/SHOCK/BAT) $10 
WILD WOMEN OF WONGO (1959/Alpha) $7 
WOLF BLOOD (1925/Cry ptflicks DVD) $15 


Thousands more in stock on DVD and VHS Video - Just call (724) 532-5226 - www.creepy classics.com 

Factory Sealed New DVDs...ready to ship to you FAST! 
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G aylen Ross is known to horror 
aficionados as the heroine in 
George Romero’s classic 
films. Dawn of the Dead and 
Creepshow. But her resume also 
includes credits as director, writer and 
producer for several short and feature 
documentaries that have been aired on 
Arts & Entertainment Channel, British 
Television and PBS. These films have 
gained accolades and prizes from 
numerous film festivals from Chicago, 

Edinburgh, Berlin and the New York 
Festival Award. She has also directed 
the annual benefit film from the Jewish 
Foundation for Righteous. Chiller 
Theatre Magazine thanks Ms. Ross for 
this interview. 

Chiller Theatre: Was there anything 
in your childhood that would 
anticipate destroying zombies in a 
shopping mall? 

Gaylen Ross: I did a lot of shopping. I 
grew up in Indiana and I have to admit 
the typical pastime for teenagers on 
weekends is to hang out at the malls. I 
never thought I would be an actress 
except for play-acting. 1 had a 
fascination for the theater. I did a lot 
of musical theater though I can’t sing. I never did 
any plays in high school. I didn’t start acting until 
I was in my twenties. I was living in New York 
and 1 was doing other things, then I just like that 
decided to take acting classes. 

CT: What did you do before working in Dawn 
of the Dead? 

GR: I did some small theater workshops in New 
York City. Basically Dawn of the Dead was my 
first job but George Romero didn't know that. No 
one knew that. 1 put down some things on my 
resume, roles I wanted, but almost got in some 
theater that no one heard of and couldn’t be 
checked. One doesn't think about it. Then one 
day you get a real job and soon your resume 
becomes a more authentic theater history. I just 
did some small things and Dawn of the Dead 
was the first big job. 

CT: Where you interested in horror movies 
or did you just want the experience? 

GR: 1 was not interested in horror movies. I had 
never seen Night of the Living Dead. The 
way that I found out about the audition was: 

1 was much blonder when I was younger, 
sitting in acting class and my friend Sara 
Venable who had starred in Martin, as the 
housewife, looked at me and literally let out 
a scream and then quietly confided in 
that “They’re looking for blondes.” I said 
"What?" She said, ‘They’re looking for a 
blond actress for this film. You should go to 
the audition.” I had no idea who or what this 
audition was for. All 1 know was that blond 
hair was the pre-requisite. I said “Okay” and went to the audition. 
CT: What were your impressions of the film while you were 
making it? 


GR: There were a lot. Can you be 
more specific? 

CT: There are scores of post- 
pseudo-social analysis of the film. 
For example, did you see the decay 
of American society in microcosm? 

GR: That’s great, yes they’ve done 
doctoral research on Dawn of the 
Dead. The writings on the film are 
pretty amazing. I have a friend who 
teaches at Yale and she was tracking 
some of that for me. She was amazed 
at the level of discussions arising 
about the film. And she agreed that 
some of the interpretations are valid. 
For myself at the time 1 was making 
the film, 1 was preoccupied with 
learning the working of being an 
actress on a motion picture set. This 
being my first film, 1 had to learn about 
camera marks, angles and lighting, my 
lines and the script. I didn't see the 
bigger picture. 1 thought the film was 
pretty outrageous, but I didn’t think; 
in fact no one anticipated at the time 
the classic impact that the film would 
make. 

CT: What is George Romero like? 
How has he influenced your career 
as a director? 

GR: George is amazing. He was my first real 
introduction to a film director. I had nothing else 
to compare him with. 1 got to work with him again 
on Creepshow and I was more comfortable with 
watching him working on that film. I was amazed 
with his ability to work with the crew, his focus 
and concentration, his sense of humor, his 
sensitivity with working with actors, especially 
when getting actors to do what he needed them to 
do. And that was magnified in Creepshow, where 
he got more involved with an actual storyline as 
opposed to the dramatic line in Dawn of the 
Dead. He was very calm and generous especially 
when faced with adverse conditions, budgets and 
time restraints. He gave a lot of leeway with an 
actor's ideas. The two things I remember most 
was; first, how George could get a crew to do 
anything he wanted, not the way the typical 
Hollywood director would behave in order to 
get a crew to submit, but in George’s case, he 
got what he wanted because the crew wanted to 
obliged. If a shot was needed at 3AM in 
horrible weather, no one complained. They 
were doing it for George. And second, no 
matter how crazy things were or going array, 
George was always just sitting there; 
spiritual stillness, the center of calm. There 
were fires on the set and people were running 
around with extinguishers. Smoke was all 
around and George was just sitting there 
waiting for everyone to do what was needed 
to do. Directing is coordinating a team, 
getting them to work with you. And when 
they were finished, he would go on. He is also incredibly gentle. I 
call him the Gentle Giant. You would never associate him with the 
violence and madness of his films. That was his funny, quirky side. 
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CT: How did you get into directing documentaries? 

GR: I sort of progressed from acting to directing. I think Creepshow 
made me decide I would like to be on the other side of the camera. 
The third or fourth hour when I was buried up to my head on the 
beach with the waves screaming at me convinced me. George is 
sitting there comfortably dry in a big parka. I didn't 
want to direct narrative films necessarily so I directed 
theater at first because I came from the stage. I did that 
fora couple of years and did well. I always loved reality 
and the lives of real people. There was a project that 
happened to come my way and somebody said this 
could be a documentary. I was working with the 
cameraman Robert Richman doing a documentary 
about Polish families called. Out of Solidarity which 
was his first film. He’s since become this amazing 
cameraman who’s done the features like. Paradise Lost 
and Metallica: Some Kind of Monster. That was the 
arena which ended up holding my fascination. Although 
these projects are difficult to plan out, fund, make and 
sometimes only shown once, they are very gratifying. 

CT: How did you get interested in the subjects of your 
documentaries? 

GR: Some of them came to me but most of them I had some 
interest in how they were done. Out of Solidarity came to me. 
but Dealers Among Dealers was one that I did on my initiative 
and got a grant for. That became an eight year project. I did 
other things along side but that was a work of love. I loved 
filming the Diamond district on 47th Street in New York City. 
Others I would pitch to networks. To Russia for Love: Mail- 
Order Brides was picked up by A&E and they let me do that. 
Usually I would have the idea and then I woukl either put 
together the money or go to a broadcaster 
who was interested. PBS was interested 
in Dealers Among Dealers and aired it on 
P.O.V. 

CT: What did you discover about 
yourself as you made your films? 

GR: That's a good question. Each one of 
the films is a window to your strengths 
and weaknesses. Like anything you do, 
you think as you put them together, “will I be able to follow 
through?” A lot of times the process becomes a huge obstacle course 
and how can I learn from each one. How each project has its unique 
problems and simplicities, I learned to figure out how 1 work. The 
most important thing about documentaries is that each one 
becomes a connection into a population you never knew about, 
learned about and had any contact with. You may have thought 
you did but if you are open at all, you see, record and intertwine 
with these amazing relationships and get inside of them. You 
develop friendships. I am still on very close terms with the 
Polish family in my first documentary and that was almost 
twenty years ago. Some of the films, I was only there for a 
few weeks and I’m on to the next thing. It is a very intense 
period when you are immersed in a subject or a topic that 
becomes your whole world. It's not so different from doing a 
feature film where they say you are part of a film family which 
drives you and insulates you from anything outside of the 
project. It’s the same thing with a documentary subject. The 
difference in documentaries is that the people continue on 
with their lives after the filming stops. You open up their world 
to others. I would have never known anything about stock 
fraud or Russian brides. It is not a world I would have normally 
any connection with. And after I’ve done, the story continues 
on. 

CT: Has your opinion or point of view when you started a film 
changed as the filming progressed? 



GR: I try not to start out with harden opinions about anything. I try 
to start out open. I do want to be intense about the fascination of the 
subject and if I’m not interested in it from all different angles then 
it’s not a subject I would proceed with anyway. So if it takes different 
turns and goes to places that I normally wouldn't consider at the 
beginning, by staying open I'll look at different 
possibilities within the film and normally that makes a 
better film. I don’t go into the film with one position 
to prove a point. I did a documentary on gambling in 
America for British television called, Not Just Los 
Vegas. I was fascinated by the gamblers. I was 
fascinated by the little towns which were building their 
economies off of gambling. They all had a piece of the 
mosaic and I didn’t start off that this broad subject was 
good or bad. It was looking at and translating this into 
filmed images. I think the mail-ordered brides were 
the most controversial. I saw people had very strong 
reactions pro and con, for and against the process. I 
didn’t try to condemn any of the people who want to 
do that. I just wanted to put the picture 
out there and let people decide for 
themselves how they wanted to feel 
about it. 

CT: Which parts of film production 
do you enjoy and which parts don’t 
you particularly care for? 

GR: I love filming. I love researching: 
going out to do the filming most of the 
time. That’s my favorite part but my 
least favorite part is the editing process 
at the end because that’s what makes 
me the craziest because you find then 
whether you have the goods or you 
don’t have the goods and to figure out 
how to put it altogether. You may have 
all sorts of ideas about what to put in 
the film in your head, but in the editing 
process you discover what you really have. You have to live 
with it and deal with it. It's always a difficult part for 
documentaries because that’s where most documentaries end 
up being made, in the editing room as opposed to narratives where 
you have a script and you have a sort of spine to work with. 1 don’t 
do documentaries with a script which have pictures attached to it so 
that the script dictates the images and ideas. I start from the idea 
and do the interviews. The interviews lead me 
through it and you get surprises that way. You 
get turns and unexpected things, but you also 
don’t have as much control, so the editing 
process can become the most trying for me. 
CT: Do you want to say anything about 
Listen to Her Heart: The Life and Music of 
Laurie Beechman? 

GR: I love the Laurie film. She was an 
incredible singer who died of ovarian cancer. 
That was a real work of love. I was 
commissioned to do that film from the estate. 
They wanted to do a documentary which would 
be available to colleges and universities where 
they had Laurie Beechman scholarships like 
Yale University. Its primary function would 
explain about Laurie so people can get to know 
her, students can know her and understand the 
scholarship and exactly who Laurie was. To 
me, it was really fun working on that from beginning to the end. 
That was one of the places; as stressful as the editing process is for 
me, it was most enjoyable. I had an amazing woman named Laure 
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Sullivan to work with. We were overwhelmed by getting to work 
with all of this music and Rosie O’Donnell did the narration for it. 
All of these people came out who were incredibly 
important to talk about Laurie. Her voice is 
throughout it. It is wonderful that there are CD’s 
available to hear her. 

CT: Do you mind being known primarily for 
Dawn of the Dead? 

GR: I think it’s funny. It's one of those things I never 
would have expected in a million years. Funny in 
that, it’s amazing and ironical that you did something 
over twenty-five years ago and it becomes a classic. 

Now when I’m googled, there are thousands of sites 
for Dawn of the Dead. Who would have known ? One 
of the reasons I created a website finally because I 
needed a website. Now whether I can get it right up 
there with Google so people can see it remains. But 
people would google me. every fan coming to 
interview me would think this horror film star is 
coming. It would happen in the most unlikely places. I would 
interview somebody in Israel and when I get there they’d say, “you're 
the star of Dawn of the Dead”. It’s a film that everybody knew. I 
was in Israel filming last spring and there were these posters up 
everywhere in Hebrew. My cameraman Bob Richman asked me “is 
it possible they are for the remake of Dawn of the Dead?” Sure 
enough in Hebrew they were advertising the remake of Dawn of 
the Dead. It’s totally amazing. I don’t think anybody expected Dawn 
to have the kind of punch that it did. When you think about the 
thousands and thousands of films that have been made and ended 
up in a closet. Dawn of the Dead is amazing. Everybody would like 
to think that their work would become classic and it's something 
you can’t make happen. If you look at the film now. the Dawn of 



the Dead remake was fun. there was action, there was value in it. it 
moved quickly, it gave audiences their monies' worth. But will it be 
remembered as a classic? I don’t think so. It was 
what it was. I don’t think there was a character or a 
moment in the remake that was given the time that 
George gave to his film: to include the humor, to 
include the irony. To include the type of things like 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show, where audiences 
remember the lines. They get attached to it. 
Audiences identify with the zombies in Dawn of the 
Dead. Look how famous the zombies have become. 
There’s no place for that in the modem film. The 
reality is Dawn of the Dead is George's film. It’s his 
vision, his humor, his irony, his intelligence and that’s 
the difference. That’s what people are responding 
to. 

CT: Do you have any future projects you wish to 
promote? 

GR: Nothing at the moment. I am working on a 
couple of documentaries. We can mention my website. That would 
be fun, so we can get some people into that and see what I'm doing 
next. It is www.grfilmsinc.com. A guy named Boogie designed it. 
He is a really great photographer. There are synopsis and credits for 
the documentaries I’ve made. 

There is information on 
productions I am presently 
working on. There is also a section 
for DOD fans. 
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* m meet RHONDA SHEAR! 

* (star of PRISON-A GO-GO, USA s Up All Night! 


mJk 


Spring CHILLER 2005 
at eiCinema's SH0CK-0-RAMA table! 


at eiuinema s bHULK-U-HAMA table! 

New Release DVD's! 8x 1 0's! 
www.Shock-ORama.com Autographs! 
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